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THE PITT FAMILY, 
oR, THE FURNISHED FRONT PARLOR. 
A Tale, 
BY PROFESSOR J. H. INGRAHAM. 
‘Acraor or “ Lartrre,” “ Burton,” “ Kyp,” &c.) 
1 lie may be told to the eye as well as to the ear! 
Ix one of the third rate streets of Philadel- 


shia, (for we have degrees of streets as well 
as of houses and people) stood, a year ago, a 


‘brick dwelling of respectable appearance, 


with a clean white marble door-step, and a 
creen door with a brass knocker, which was 
not 80 bright as it might be. The street in 
which the house was situated is highly re- 
spectable and genteel in its air; though by 
no means to be compared with Chesnut, Arch, 
and Walnut, which are first rate streets; or 
with Spruce, Vine, and Pine, which are 
second rate. It was such a street as old peo- 
ple in moderate circumstances might select, 
for its quiet, to pass the residue of their 
lives in; or such as young people beginning 
the world might live in the first years of 
house-keeping. Altogether, it was a very 


| respectable, retired, nice street, and a great 


many nice, retired, respectable people lived 
in it Mr. Herbert Pitt, who lived in the 
brick house with the brass knocker, did not, 
however, think so. 

Mr. Pitt had been a merchant under the 
piping times of the old United States Bank ; 
but when the great crash came, it crushed 
Mr. Herbert Pitt, and left him, after he had 
paid off all his debts, with only furniture 
enough to furnish a small house. He had 


lived in the usual style of prosperous mer-|| 


chants, and his change of fortune neces- 
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| sarily required a change in his mode of living. 
Mr. Pitt had begun trading on borrowed 
‘capital; and so when he broke he had noth- 
Ing of his own to begin the world anew upon. 
He was a correct and honestly conscientious 
‘man, therefore he paid all his debts to the 
last dollar. He was a proud and sensitive 
‘man, and therefore was very much mortified 
‘at the idea of leaving his fine mansion, and 
'position in society, and going down to a 
| meaner tenement, and society of a more 
jhumble caste. But necessity has no law. 
| He could not pay the rent, live never so snug, 
lin his former house, nor, indeed, if he could, 
‘had he retained furniture enough to furnish 
it. Mrs. Pitt, a little aristocratic body, man- 
aged to save, as she said, “ enough to furnish 
'a parlor in as good style as any body’s ;” and 
| this was all that he retained belonging to his 
former estate. When it was decided that 
\they must take a house of cheap rent, they 
both were very careful and anxious to get 
ae that looked respectable. ‘That is, they 
‘selected a house for other people’s eyes, who 
did not care a fig for them, rather than for 
their own comfort, and according to the con- 
\dition of their own means, But poverty al- 
| ways carries with it its own likeness; and it 
is difficult to disguise it under the flimsy veil 
of gentility. They found that, to get a gen- 
teel house, they must pay for the gentility 
more than they could afford. But as they 
were resolved to keep as close on the skirts 
‘of the best society as their reduced means 
‘would allow, they determined to retrench in 
their table to be able to expend on their rent. 
|So they hired the brick house with the brass 
‘knocker, in the third rate street alluded to. 
It was a very hard trial for Mr. and Mrs. 
Pitt to leave Walnut street for F st. 
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and it must be said for them both, that they || house with the brass knocker, in the );, 


did their best to keep within the orbit of | 
fashion. 

They had been living there about one year, 
and dropped by their rich acquaintances, 
notwithstanding their exertions to appear 
genteel. ‘The little front parlor was furnished 
with mahogany chairs; crimson and yellow 
damask curtains; a peir glass and peir table ; 
girandoles; two ottomans; a brussels carpet ; 
a marble centre table, and a small statue (in 
composition) of Dian. The room was liter- 
ally piled and crowded with furniture, so that 
it was difficult to walk or stand without touch- 
ing silk, or velvet, gilt, or mahogany. Never, 
was a room, for its size, so richly furnished. 
But, alas! few were the rich callers to bear 
testimony to this evidence of the continued 
respectability of the Pitt family. 

We have given the style of one room! we| 
will open the door that leads into the back | 
parlor. Let it be premised that Mr. Pitt had 
now no resources left, except a few small) 
debts in the city which he spent his whole| 
time in collecting, or trying to collect ; some- 
times returning to his family with a five dol- 
lar note, oftener with nothing. 

Let us look then into the back parlor! It 
is in the winter season, and the hour is twi- 
light. 

There is a broken grate in the chimney- 
piace, from which a faint, flickering flame is 
sent out by a few burning chips, gathered on 





the free domain of Providence, by the hands | 


of a little boy ina torn jacket and rueful face, 
who sits shivering over them. By their light 
the floor is seen to be uncarpeted, and cov- 
ered with dirt, and disfigured with large 
grease-spots. A wretched rug of woven rags 
is laid before the grate, and to one window is 
pinned a piece of faded calico, and to the 
other a patched garment. four or five 
kitchen chairs, and a miserable pine bedstead, 
two pine tables, and a bench, all old and 
dirty, constituted the furniture. The mantle- 
piece was covered, or littered, with unwashed 
coffee cups, broken plates, filthy candlesticks, 
and every kind of untidy refuse. Around the 
grate, blocking the hearth, were two broken 
kettles, sundry tin and copper pans, and other 
mean cooking utensils. Dressed ina slattern 
gown, with her hair undressed, was Mrs. 
Pitt sitting in a low flag-bottomed rocking- 
chair getting her baby to sleep, and watching 
some pieces of fat pork frying on the fire. 
The whole appearance of the room was that 
of poverty in the extreme. The very bed 
was a flock mattrass and thinly covered with 
a patchwork quilt, eked out with clothing. 
_— was the back parlor of the Pitt fam- 
ily. 

ve should be mentioned now, that when 
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rate street, he had, besides the rich oa: Joht 
furniture, saved through his wife's « ners Bett 


ship, chamber furniture only sufficjen: ¢, 
two rooms, with the usual assortmeny ; e 
kitchen utensils; and, in MONEY, jist ong 
hundred and forty-three dollars, atier },, 








Mr. Herbert Pitt moved into his third rate 








moving expenses were paid. His rent wo: 

two hundred and fifty dollars, to pay yh, and 
after the first quarter, he trusted partly Ms wert 
Providence and partly to old debts dye jy calle 
But Providence never gives a helping jy), rect 
to extravagance, and old debts are apt to jx T 
considered by those who owe them |})|:, ‘aty 
wine, the better for age. The first qyjgpi ing | 
was paid out of the one hundred and forte. = 
three dollars, and the second quarter made} a oe 
moneyless. He had seven upper rooms » ory 
his house unfurnished, and, besides his ty, a 
lower rooms, but one sleeping room wit) \y = 

or chair in it. The third quarter's py: 2 
os late 

stared him- in the face, and so he under-repy; “s 
the upper part of his house to a mechanic gy; “sl 
his family, with the kitchen, Mrs. Pitt hu. [Me 
ing dismissed her servant, using the bec} I'm 
‘parlor to do the cooking in. Thus matter with 
'went on from bad to worse, till poor Herber wee 
'Pitt began to repent his attempt to keep y: Ti 
the appearance of gentility. The coal gay: final 
out and he had no money, yet hoped to ge at 
some to-morrow. When the morrow came vent 
| he would be off all day collecting debts, ani thes 
|come home with empty pockets to shiver over faded 
a chip fire gathered by his little son Jinmy, hel 
and listen to the complaints of Mrs. Pitt an non 
the cries of the cold little baby. Sometine roe 
he had to go without his supper, because there b de 
was no money in the house. beau 
At length Mr. Pitt began to find that loo- row 2 
ing up to old debts for means to provide “fx, reves 
fire and fodder” for his family was chasings “I 
jack-o’lantern; and so, being too respecte wt 
ble to work, he found the way to the pave maid 
brokers. Article after article disappeared «| 
the huge maw of the monster, until the back Wel 
| parlor with its contents was reduced to tts “) 
last legs, and their several wardrobes sutliced from 
for decent covering. So they lived from and ¢ 
week to week by pawning one thing alter pape 
another. The pots and kettles were tw 4 
heavy, therefore they remained. mang 
But where was the front parlor all ths mone 
time? It was just as it was when we de “7 
scribed it. Mrs. Pitt let ber rings go i cold 
means to get bread and meat, and fire, but the « 
she would not touch an article there! Tha! 8 te 
was the sign of their respectability. Wher BiB charc 
callers came, as sometimes they did, they «| 
were ushered into this room by little Jimmy, locke 
Mrs. Pitt would hurry on the only dress *' back 
had (a relic of former days) and enter, =" be to 
and bowing, and apologise for the wat «!* lve 
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John had gone to the post office ; and as for “Tl sell my silk dress, mother,” answered 
Betty, the chambermaid, or Sally, the cook, Ann, mildly. 

thoy neither of them could make a fire with- | “Yes—and what will you have to wear 
out making & smoke.” when any of your acquaintances call to see 

“So the visiters of Mrs. Pitt left, ignorant you—or when I’m too busy to go in! No, 
of her miserable poverty. The gorgeous no.” Bday eM 
fyrnished room had been to them a practical | “TI think it is wicked, dear mother, for us 
anj standing lie, by which they were, as they to try to keep up appearances before the world 
were meant tobe, deceived. While to every ‘as we do; making people believe we are well 
caller, Mrs. Pitt coined a lie especial and di- |off, when we are starving and perishing with 
rect to aid her in some part of her deception. the cold. Indeed, mother, it is wicked !” 

The evening of our story Mrs. Pitt sat| “ What! do you alvise me, your own mo- 

roeking by the twilight of the fire and sing- |ther!” exclaimed Mrs. Pitt, with indignation. 
ing her baby to sleep, while the meat was |“ You would be glad to see us as low as that 
sizzling on the grate. The poor little fellow /mechanic’s family up stairs.” 
Jimmy, who sat over the flame, got hardly a| “I wish we were as well off as they are, 
meal a day, and was made boy of all work, mother. ‘Ihey have a table always filled with 
and taught to lie, by his mother, to sustain her | nice things, and eat three hearty meals a 
in her deception. ‘| day.” 

“Where can your sister be to stay out so “Yes, and have plenty of coal and fire- 
late!” suddenly exclaimed Mes. Pitt, ceasing | wood, too,” cried Jimmy; “I wish I was Bill 
her lullaby. “There is some one at the | Brown’s brother, if his father is a wagon- 
door! Go and see if it isn’t her.” | maker—I know I'd git doughnuts and beef- 

«|t's some o’ the folks that live up stairs— | steak!” and Jimmy’s mouth watered with the 
I'm too tired and cold to go,” said Jimmy, idea while his eyes watered with cold. 
with a doleful whine and a sudden fit of shiv- |‘ Why can’t you sell some of the furniture 
ering. \in the parlor, mother?” 

The knock was repeated at the door, and | “And then what would become of our re- 
finally Jim was driven to open it. He re- |spectability! Don’t all our acquaintances 
turned to the fire with a chill added to his believe we are as well off as we look to be in 
shivering, followed by a young girl not more |that room, which is the only one any body 
than seventeen and a half years of age, in a sees? Does any of ‘em suspect how we live 
filed green hood, and wrapped in an old cot-, here? No; nor I wouldn’t have them sus- 
ton shawl, that scarcely sufficed to protect her | pect it for the world. Better stint ourselves 
fom the inclement season. The fire light | than let the world scorn us.” 
shone upon her face as she removed her hood ; | But [ wouid rather bear the scorn of the 
it discovered a countenance pale, butof great | world than lose my own self-respect, dear 
beauty; with a mild, gentle expression of sor- || mother,” said Ann, firmly. “I would rather 
rowandeare. ‘The removal of her shawl, also, | have truth on my side, than all the wealth of 
revealed a graceful figure. |the world with a living falsehood, as our par- 

“Well, Ann, what have you got for it?”- | jor is, upon my conscience.” 

“Three levies, mother,’ answered the ‘*Don’t let me hear any more of your 
maiden, in a low, quiet tone. preaching, Miss,” said Mrs. Pitt, angrily.— 

“Itcost me five dollars! Three levies! Her daughter turned away her head to hide 
Well, did you buy butter and bread !” ‘the flowing tears, and to bend over poor Jim- 

“Yes, mother ;” and the young girl unrolled |my’and kiss him, and say in his ear a few’ 
from the corner of her shawl a loaf of bread | kind and comforting words. 
and a half pound of butter, wrapped in brown | Anna Pitt was well educated and intelli- 
paper. |gent. She had good sense, a kind heart, and 

“What change did you bring back?” de-|!a sweet disposition. She bore the change in 
minded Mrs. Pitt, extending her hand for the |her hitherto prosperous condition with equa- 
money. ||nimity; and her whole study was to make the 

“Two cents. Here they are. It is very blow fall more lightly upon her parents and 
cold out,” she added, placing her fingers over brother. She had been a pupil of an excel- 
the dying flame. “Why can’t you let me lent boarding school, the governess of which 
go to the grocer’s and buy a fip’s worth of |had inculcated with great pains and wisdom 
charcoal, dear mother.” correct principles intoher heart; directed her 

“Ishan’t. You might sell that chain and | judgment, and taught her a right view of the 
locket he gave you! He is never coming | world, and how to judge the real from the 
ack again, and the least you might do would | appearance of things. A few weeks previ- 
tetopawn it. I have pawned every thing | ous to the unhappy reverse of fortune which 

‘e got and so has your father; except his||rendered it necessary for her to be taken from 
test street suit, and my parlor gown.” lithe boarding school, young Henry St. Julien, 
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the nephew of the highly respectable Pro- 
prietoress of the Institution, conceived a deep 
and earnest passion for the lovely Anna. He 
often met ber; and the attachment was recip- 
rocal. She was then but sixteen: he in his 
twenty-second year; handsome, accomplished, 
and worthy of her. He was a merchant in 
New Orleans, and was only spending the 
summer with his aunt. The time came when 
he must return to the scenes and bustle of 
commerce, and he made Anna an offer of his 
heart and hand. She accepted the trust 
with love and gratitude—promising when he 
should return the ensuing season, that she 
would become his wife. Before parting, 
Henry had got his miniature taken, and on 
taking leave of her, placed it in her hand. 

Two weeks after St. Julien’s departure, 
Mr. Pitt failed, and the condition of the fair 
fiancé became, as has been seen, sadly 
changed. 

Another knock was now heard at the door, 
and Anna hastened to open it to her father. 
She the next moment returned with her face 
buried in her hands, and filled with grief. 

“ What is the matter, gir] ?”’ enquired her| 
mother. But the cause explained itself. 
Stumbling and muttering along through the 
dark, uncarpeted entry, was heard Mr. Pitt, 
evidently in a state of intoxication. He came 
reeling into the room, and threw himself, or 
rather fell upon the bench before spoken of. 

“Why, Mr. Pitt!” shrieked Mrs. Pitt, 
“vou have been drinking !” 

* Ye-ye-e-es! lam dr-d-drunk asa lord, 
and no-no mis-mistake! It’s genteel to get 
dr-dr-drunk—quite a re-re-res-pect-spec— 
confound the word, it~it—,” and here Mr. 
Herbert Pitt rolled off the bench upon the 
floor, and lay motionless in a drunken stupor. 

This was the first time he had ever drank. 
But poverty and destitution, and wounded pride 
had driven him at last to the cup of temporary 
oblivion. How much happier would he and 
his family have been to have reduced their 
expenses, at the first, according to their narrow 
means! Intemperance and falsehood would 
never have become inmates of a lowly home, 
if they had taken one! Mr. Pitt had that 
day, tired of duplicity and deception, and 
ashamed of his error and afraid to dwell upon 
it, drank deeply, and so came back to his 
wretched home. 

The ensuing day Mr. Pitt went out gloomy, 
and with a resolved, dogged look. To no 
question of his wife would he reply. The 
front parlor farce he had himself been sick 
of weeks before, and he would, if he had not 
been afraid of his wife, have sold the whole 
furniture for food. But he dared not act con- 
trary to her will. But now he had become 














rum-valiant! He felt no fear nor respect for 
Mrs. Pitt, and in this view departed, saying 


he would “soon put an end to her hy»... 
gery.” “a 

During the forenoon, three fine ladics y 
had kept up a sort of arms-length goon 
ance with Mrs. Pitt, called to ask her i. 
her name to a subscription for some chars, 
ble purpose. The children of Mr. Bry. 
playing in the passage, gave the alary j 
crying out, “ Miss Pitt, here’s a grist 
come to the door.” = 

“Jimmy, put on your best jacket, an) » 
to the door,” cried Mrs. Pitt, throwing doy 
an onion she was peeling. “ Ann, you | 
the baby.” 7 

While Jim hurried to the door, his poh 
hurried on her parlor gown. Jim showed» 
ladies into the parlor, and his mother toss 
the baby into Ann’s lap. 

“ What beautiful furniture and curtains 
said Mrs. Lester, overheard by Mrs. Pit: 

“ Mr. Pitt can’t have lost by his failye" 
said Mrs. Constant. “Yet they say he 
poor hed ” 

“They seem to live in good style,” », 
marked the third, and just then Mrs. Pitt o. 
tered, all smiles, bows, and welcomes. 

In the midst of a conversation about sh 
scriptions, a heavy fall was heard, fo!lowe) 
by a terrific scream ; all the three ladies sy. 
denly exclaimed, “ Mercy! what is that! 
and Mrs. Pitt turned pale, and kept her sea 

* Mother, O, mother!” shrieked Ann, 

“It is nothing, ladies, nothing,” cried Mr. 
Pitt, standing between the ladies and ty 
door to the back parlor. But the cries ¢ 
Ann, and the shrieks of the child, were mor 
than the visitors could bear, without ascer 
taining the cause, and rushing by poor Mrs. 
Pitt, who was in agony herself to know wie 
had happened, threw open the door and ds 
covered the babe, which was a year old, |y3 
on the floor beneath a kettle, which had ¢ 
luged it with (not boiling water, for ther 
was not fire enough to boil it, but) luke war 
water. Ann was too frightened to lit 
the kettle, and so the ladies had the bene?! 
of the whole scene. The child had crave’ 
up and caught hold of the handle, and pu! 
it over upon himself. But he was unbur, 
yet well ducked. But terrible indeed ws 
this accident to Mrs. Pitt! The ladies, 
seeing the child was unhurt, gazed srout 
the wretched apartment with looks of sv 
prise; they each exchanged glances Ww" 
the other, and each got a good survey oft)? 
whole, before the miserable Mrs. Pitt co: 
get them back into the parlor. They s 
took their leave, quite forgetting to ask‘ 
her name to their subseription! When tr 
closed the door, Mrs. Pitt felt as if she sn 
sink through the floor! She, however, ¢r 
scolded, and went into hystericks! 

About one, Mr. Pitt made his appesr.* 
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with a man whom he took into the parlor. | in society, is respectable, or the opposite, in 


ir og were closetted together half an hour,) itse/f. Poverty, if beseemingly borne, 1s 


bea they both went out. ‘honorable. It is not the rea/ity of poverty, 


From that day, for the succeeding four | but the affectation of wealth, that is con- 
ks, he seemed to have plenty of money, ! temptible. ‘To be ashamed of, and to wish to 
i came home every night tipsy. He bought | disguise one’s true condition (which is the 
id provisions, and made Ann a present | wise ordering of Providence) shows a weak- 
of a warm cloak and hat, and gave Jimmy a || ness of the mind, as well as a flimsy texture 
new suit. Mrs, Pitt wondered where he got of the morals. Appearances can only be 
the means. Her wonder was at length con- 1 kept up by a system of petty falsehoods which 


Syerted into horror. || degrade the actor in his self-estimation, while 


One day be went out saying his money was || he is constantly tormented with the fear of 
gone, and he would pawn Ann’s cloak— || discovery and exposure. A die may be told 
or“ drink he must.” Mrs. Pitt, who had ! to the eye as well as to the ear! 

ever recovered from her mortification at the | 

discoveries of the three ladies, had for some- Written for the Ladies’ Garland 

tine been trying to make up her mind to sell | *HOPE NEVER DIES.” 

tie centre table to get herself a cloak. She), 


9 
a 


] 
i 
r 


I knew acriminal. Already was 


: now faintly proposed it to Mr. Pitt. . In re-|! His trial passed, and now no lamful hope, 
Ely he looked hard at her, thrust his hands | But still a hope remained. A doubt had been— 


Sut now his doom was fixed—the law appoints 


g p into his empty pockets, gave a long, low |) ‘7 speedy death. Yet still there is a hope. 


whistle, and, turning on his heel, lett the His prison walls, as adamant, were strong ; 
Ps. The doors, strong barrd, defied a Hercules ; 
house. | His limbs could searce support the weight of chains; 
He had hardly gone when a man came}) And last, not least, he had a watehful guard ; 
with carmen and two carts, with orders from |) Aud ver he hoped: * These wails to me must yield— 
<< vaheake ene These doors—it cannot be for me they open 
M.--——, the pawn roKer, to receive cer- || But to Eternity ;—these too must me 
tain articles of furniture named ina schedule. | earth chains shall fall Cerberus grim, 
. |} Though jealous of each sound, him I defy.” 
i. D : bil : 3 
Mrs. Pitt looked at the paper the man hand-|) ee ee ork besem. Meconsity 


ed her, and saw that it was an inventory of } Provides materials; a rusty nail 
every article her parlor contained, in her|| W2s found—how fortunate; a friend in need” — 
osband’s hand-writing. ion cums Giegen eianeecomanan 
“What, what does this—mean she || Of hope--but “drops wear stones;” and hope more strong 
oasped. ene roy mah wt as mite by mite he saw 
“That the goodsh ish mine,” said a hook- |! ‘ tape . . = 
nosed, dark Jewish man. “Here ish mine}) And once again 
orler for dem, and here is Mishter Pitt's re-| [saw the criminal. "Twas on the morn 


he . | Of execution. Where? where now was hope? 
ceipt for moneys [ have advance him on dem. |! pis time, he knew, had come—and, as he gazed, 
Dey ish all mine! Come, men, take dem and | Saw through his grated window, what, to him, 
li ; ” |, The bound’ry was of life —the scaffold: while 
pie cem a. and carry dem to my shop. , ,| fe heard a murmur now, and now a sound 
Mrs. Pitt shrieked as the whole fearful || As ofa mountain torrent, as the crowd, 


truth fell upon her, and sunk upon the floor || At first quite small, each step by little crowds 
4 || Increased. He saw and heard, and doubly sure 


atoa swoon, While Ann was weepingly | Was what before almost a dream had been; 


bending over her, and strivine to restore her, | And could he hope? Oft disappointment too 
- || Had met him, once e’en when within his grasp 


she felt a hand gently laid upon hers, and her) Almost, was liberty. "Twould seem despair 
name pronounced in a voice that thrilled | Must seize him now; but no—(strange being, man 
through her soul || We are not what we seem,) and still he hoped. 

gn he ° 


; . || That sound—'tis not the sound of enemies ; 
yi 1 | a . 
She looked up. Henry St. Julien was by || Can men their fellow man behold, thus slain, 


iierside! He pressed her to his heart, and |; Thus coldly slain? “Tis horrible. O, no— 


Sh a : . || The sound is of rebellion! Hark—I hear 
me W ept anew from gratitude and JOY: Mrs. || A thousand curses on the ‘ murderer !’ 


Pitt was soon restored to consciousness, but | What murderer? Ay, ay, my murderers ; 


took to her bed, and shortly after died, the | These, these they curse.” Such confidence has man 


viet > : . ; . In widest chance. 
victim of a false pride and false views of what | Soon they lead him forth. 


ls true respectability. Mr. Herbert Pitt tried | And now hope faints at first, as now he finds 
to break the chains of intemperance after his| Re#lity: and. instead of pity, hears 


: , | His fate rejoiced, and curses on his head— 
good and lovely daughter’s marriage with}, Again revives, as now, by words, he thinks 


Henry St, Julien, which took place the week | To ca! their rage; bring back humanity, 

7s his . I a ; || And make them men—faints and revives again, 
a et iS unexpected return, and before the | As, while he speaks, determination sees 

death of Mrs. Pitt; but the bonds of that), Upon the face of that dark multitude, 

leadly wi - = },/ And hears stern Justice’s call—or as the tear 

4 adly vice were too firmly fastened upon | of pity falls, drawn forth by eloquence— 


uum, aad he soon ended his career, having And faints, as dire necessity appears, 

lived a slave to the appearances—to the Against compassion’s voice, and pity’s tears, 
sacrifi f th liti por | To conquer; till, at last, the moment's come— 
‘acrilice of the realities of life, || He drops—Hope dies with man alone. 


No condition, however elevated or humble‘ Jan. 3ist, 1242. 
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Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


THE VICTIMS OF INEBRIATION. 
A TALE. 


BY JOSEPH I. MATTHIAS, 


“My reputation! O, my reputation! I have lost the 
immortal part, sir, of myself, and what remains is 
bestial. O, thou invisible spirit of wine, if thou hast 
no name to be known by, let us call thee—devil.”— 
Shakspeare. 


**Come, Julia, banish that sad countenance, 
and smile once more. ‘Trust me, happier 
days are yet in store for us, though the chill- 
ing clouds of adversity have so long been 
gathering around us. Now that [ have 
formed so strong a resolution, never again to 
touch that cause of all our misery, methinks 
that joyous face of thine should be again 
wreathed in smiles, as a token that you ap- 
prove of my resolve.” 


“Henry, Heaven knows how it glads my || 
heart to hear you say so. But remember, |) 
Henry, how this same resolution has been || 


made some score of times, and, | am grieved 
to say, as often broken.” 

* Nay, but this time, Julia, believe me, I 
am sincere. Never, until now, have I been 
brought to so full a consciousness of the evils 
which my weakness has caused us, and now 
that I do know it, the sad conviction shall not 
pass unheeded.” ' 


“ Bless you, Henry, bless you for these || 


kind words. Iam happy now, and can bear 
the cruel taunts and heartless reproaches of 
this pitiless world, so thou art once again the 
kind husband and affectionate father that once 
graced our happy home.” 

“Those were indeed happy days, ere that 
demon, the wine-cup, was placed within my 
grasp, to tempt me to destruction. And the 
bare anticipation of those fair days again, 
does indeed afford me joy.” 


“Heaven grant that it may be realised!” 
was the fervent ejaculation which arose from 
the heart of the suffering wife. 


Henry Clifton has truly been the possessor 
of happier and brighter days. In early life 
he had sought and won the hand of the fair 
Julia, and with it the young affections of as 
pure and chaste a heart as ever was bestowed 
on mortal man. Friends prognosticated for 
them a long life of happiness and joy; and 
for two whole years there was naught to in- 
terrupt the fulfillment of their anticipations. 
But, alas! the tempter came—that fell ene- 
my to all mankind, the wine-cup!—and in 
the short space of three years from that happy 
union, their gradual decline from the high 
station in respectable society which they had 
hitherto occupied, became apparent to all. 
Who, had they known them, could have 
imagined for a moment, that the blighting 


















































hand of poverty and disgrace, was s0 sop», 
have laid its withering touch upon them, — 

Henry had, for some time past, beep j, 
the habit of associating with a company ' 
men, who, were they placed under the en... 
of drunkards, would spurn even the jo, 
and they would tell you, were they oy. 
tioned, that they drank on/y for the sake of 
sociability, and then only moderately. He 
it been Henry’s lot to have been cast inty ms. 
society of men whose practice it is to becom, 
beastly intoxicated, he might have esean., 
for then his open nature would haye bes 
shocked and disgusted. But here, whore ss. 
wine-cup seemed, to his deluded ming, ; 
add fresh hilarity and new pleasures to tho» 
enjoyments, he soon became the victim, 4; 
first, it is true, he made a feeble resistane 
If the young inebriate could, in a moment |); 
this, behold in the future the bitter cops. 
‘quences of this, the first step from the py; 





lof rectitude—how much sorrow, misery » 
i\degradation might be avoided. Henry, yy, 
‘only drank moderately—but gradually ; 
force of habit laid its strong and sure hol 
upon him, and, in a short time, he became 
confirmed drunkard. Then, as almost qm. 
tural consequence, he lost all respect for hin. 
self, as well as for those with whom he ws 
connected, 
Still there was one who clung to him with 
‘all the fond devotedness of woman’s never 





iceasing love. In his early career, Julia had 
| strove, by every art and persuasion which sy 
|was possessed of, to wean him back to | 
‘former mode of life. And over and agii 
|had he given his word to her that he wou! 
reform, but as often had his vain promis 
been cast aside, and he abandoned himse' 
| plunge still deeper into the dark deptis of 
\ebriation. Then Julia’s heart would sink 
| within her, for hope was almost gone. Tier 
friends and relatives had long since forsaken 
\them; and, at last, naught was left to com‘ 
her, except her darling babe—a fine, bloon- 
‘ing boy—but whose beauteous appearane 
iwas now fast fading under the vicissituds 
‘which are the heirs to blighting poverty 
‘His once bright and ruddy features were no 
‘pale and wan, for he had not even the ne 
'cessities for sustaining health. 

As Julia sat, late at night, in their miser- 
ble hovel, while he who should have bees 
her protector and supporter, roamed abroad " 
midnight revelry, her gentle nature wi 
‘nearly crushed, and she almost wished for 
‘death asa relief to her misery—but when = 
'gazed upon her boy, that thought was checi" 
lere it had scarcely come into existence. Ste 
| would bear all, aye! and more—for the si 
lof that sweet pledge of their early ‘ov 
All her own sufferings were forgotten as" 
‘eye met the emaciated appearance o! 
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No. 9 
”  — eaeemmammarest 
veeping child. She clasped the little cherub|| me employment for a week or two, and by 
rs te arms, and in the bitter agony of her|| that time I hope to gain some more perima- 
heart the mother wept! As the tears coursed |/nent situation. Besides, John Bowers pro- 
ian her pale cheeks, one pearly drop fel] || mised—” 
cown . } - ‘ ” 
ypon the face of her sleeping boy, and he|| “Speak not of him, Henry, if you value 
swoke—a faint smile lit up his wan fea-|| the feelings of your wife,” interrupted Julia, 
ae as he met his mother’s gaze, and | whilst the warm blood mounted to her pale 
tien nestling closer to her bosom, he slept || features. 
wain! That smile was as a gleam of sun-|; “ Why not, Julia?” asked Henry, “ he has 
sine to her depressed spirit. She knelt| done nothing—” 
jown, and in the sincerity of her own pure|| “Done nothing! Can you say so, Henry? 
wart, she blessed her Heavenly Father that || He it was, that, by his artful insinuations, 
that one treasure was left her still. ' first lured you to destruction !” 
‘While still upon her bended knee, pouring || “ Nay, Julia, you surely wrong him—” 
out her grateful soul in thanks—her husband | “No! Henry, I wrong him not! He was 
entered! For a moment he stood amazed, || the malignant fiend that pointed you the way 
copscience-stricken, staring, as if upon va-||to guilt and degradation! Ah, Henry, could 
cacy, and then sank on his knee beside her. |; you but see how this base man has wronged 
Fora moment neither spoke—but with up-|) you and yours, you would not reproach me 
mised hands, Henry seemed to pray in silent || for speaking thus. But to me, oh, repeat not 
yenitence. Julia would not, could not break | his name again—nor accept his proffered ser- 
the charm—but gazed upon her husband, in | vices, for, depend upon it, he is actuated by 
his humble attitude, as if it were some delu-|/some foul motive in offering them. Go, 
eve vision of the brain. He arose, lifted Julia Henry, trust in Providence, and He who sees 
fom her lowly posture, and seated himself | and judges all our actions, will befriend us, 
eside her. '| You will return soon,” added Julia, as her 
Then came the explanation of this apparent’, husband moved towards the door. 
mystery. Henry had been returning home}| ‘Doubt me not, Julia,” said he, and he 
from the neighboring tavern, partially intoxi-|| turned to the little cot where lay his sleep- 
cvted, with two of his companions, when, on} ing boy—imprinted an affectionate kiss upon 
essing a narrow bridge thrown across a||his snowy brow—and then departed, full of 
‘cep stream near by, he lost his footing, and 1 virtuous resolves. 
was precipitated into the water. He could} Soon after he had gone, the child awoke 
remember nothing more, except a stifling || and asked for bread. Julia had none to give 
sensation as he sunk—and when he came to|) him; but Henry would soon return, and then 
consciousness, he was laying on the bank of | his cries would be satisfied. Alas, poor Julia ! 
the stream, with his companions beside him. || Directly after Henry had ieft his family, 
From that moment he vowed in his own he was accosted by the same John Bowers 
heart a change—and such were his thoughts) above alluded to. Henry endeavored to avoid 
ashe entered his miserable home. With | him, but he could not. After the usual morn- 
what joy did Julia listen to her husband, as | ing salutations had passed between them, 
be solemnly affirmed never again to touch) Bowers inquired whither he was going. 
the wine-cup—for this time she thought she!| Henry gave an evasive reply, and said he 
could believe him, as he seemed so sincere. || was about seeking some employment. Bowers 
With alight heart she retired that night to}, immediately offered to accompany him, and 
her lowly couch, and dreamed of coming hap- |) aid him in his object. Henry thought there 
piness and joy. || could be no harm in his doing so, and he con- 
Early in the morning they arose. Not a sented. On their way they were compelled 
morsel of food had they for their morning || to pass the den of all his inisery—the tavern. 
meal—and as the sad reality of their utter|; Henry would gladly have avoided this, but it 
destitution became apparent to Henry, he || was impossible. When they had arrived op- 
wos nigh sinking under the consciousness o || posite the entrance to the bar-room, Bowers, 
his neglect and want of feeling for those) in his usual bland manner, invited him to en- 
who should have been as dear to him as life| ter and take a glass of wine. At this mo- 
itself Death and starvation stood before |, ment, Henry’s whole frame seemed con- 
them in terrible array ! | vulsed, he was seized with a trembling in all 
Henry prepared to go abroad in quest of || his limbs, his throat was parched, and it ap- 
nourishment for his wife and boy, and toseek | peared as if some deadly plague had sudden- 
employment whereby to earn his daily bread. | ly smote him—all of which were accounted 
twas at this moment that the conversation} for in the want of his usual morning stimu- 
ensued, with which our tale commences. || lant, to brace his weak and shattered nerves. 
“I will return directly,” continued Henry, || He at first refused—but then he thought that 
“and then, you know, Mr. Harvey promised‘ cne glass could do no harm, and finally he 
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consented. He entered, and there met the| 
companions of his midnight revels—they be-| 
came engaged in an animated political con-| 
versation—Henry joined them, for it was a/ 
subject with which he was conversant, and | 
on which he delighted to dwell. Words ran| 
high—and, in the heat of argument, Henry! 
caught with avidity glass after glass, and as’ 
eagerly drained them of their poisonous con-| 
tents. Thus situated, he soon lost all recol-' 
lection of home and his destitute family. 


Noon came, and Henry was still loitering 
away his precious moments in the bar-rooin 
of the way-side inn. By this time the 
liquor he had drank had nearly lost its, 
power upon him, and he was gradually re- 
turning to a consciousness of his situation. 
He arose from the seat he had occupied, and 
staggered towards the door. The genial 
freshness of the balmy air brought renovation 
to his oppressed brain, and he sallied forth, 
yet undetermined whither to direct his steps. 
Now, indeed, the bitter recollection of his 
starving family smote him with an almost 
overpowering force. He drew from his 
pocket an old time-worn purse, and found that 
he had spent all the little money he had, 
with the exception of a quarter of a dollar, 
which was still lett him. In his own heart 
he invoked the heaviest imprecations on the 
tavern he had just left, and all connected with 
it. But he resolved that with the trifle he 
yet had left, he would instantly procure what 
relief it would afford. 

With this object in view, he started off for 
a neighboring store, and had turned a narrow 
lane that led there, when he was suddenly 
accosted by his evil genius, John Bowers. 

His first sensation was to quarrel with 
him, and upbraid himvas the cause of all his 
misery—but when he saw the extended 
hand, and the smile of welcome with which 
he was greeted, all his momentary animosity 
vanished—for Henry’s nature was too open 
and con‘iding to detect the demon that lurked 
beneath that smile. 

“ Fine day, Clifton,” said Bowers, mildly; 
“I left you comfortably quartered down at 
Brown’s this morning—so [ thought [ would’nt 
disturb you, but would just step out a while, 
and then back again, when we would take a 
stroll together.” 

“ Bowers, is it possible you have forgotten 
my errand, when we met this morning—my 
wife and child are actually starving—and ata 
moment like this you talk to me of strolling ! 
Man, man! you have not a father’s feeling !” 
and Henry forgot his own neglect, at the 
seeming thoughtlessness of others. 

« Nay, Clifton, but I will aid you,” added 
Bowers. “Come, come, how much money 
have you!” 


|| anticipation. 


“ This !"—and Henry held before hin). 
only money he had in the world. ™ 

“ Never talk of despair, with so fair q; 
man as that within your grasp. Come (o»., 
to old Brown’s, and who knows, but th»; 
fore you have rattled the dice-box a seors 
times, that shining piece may be as 
doubled?” and Bowers gently took his a», 

“A gamester? No! lam not base ep, 
for that!” and Henry shuddered at the »,. 


“And why not?” asked Bowers, «4,,. 
there can be no harm in it. Come, w 
fickle goddess, and depend upon it, your 4, 
tune’s changed.” ; 

“ Nay, ’tis in vain. I cannot, will not thy; 
degrade—” 7 
“ Degrade! Why is it degrading? 

there not an equal chance, both to }; 
gains, and he that is the loser? The } 
old dame will smile upon you yet—] | 
it, Clifton. And ere another hour, that < 
tary quarter will be made to sing a pres 
tune—and then you can go home to Julia, . 
laden with niceties for her and your boy,” 

This last argument was enough for Hopr 
Already in his imagination he pictur 
smiling countenances of his wife and 
one, when he should lay before them a)! : 
they could wish. And, wita this thougit, 
he consented to accompany Bowers to 
gaming-table. 

They soon arrived at the tavern, known: 
the villagers as “ John Brown’s T'emple"~ 
jand, for Henry’s part, it was the sure te: 
lof his utter destruction and total degradat 

They were ushered into the gambling- 
by the officious landlord, on a signif 
glance from Bowers. Some dozen of 
most reckless and degperate characters of ' 
village were there assembled, ready t 
gage in the game with their unsuspect 
victim. 

Henry took his station by the table, an’ 
with a trembling hand, threw down the |i 


|piece of money he could call his own, ' 


‘abide its fate in the trial of chance. It ws 


soon covered by a piece of equal value—t 
then another—and another. The dice-d 
was now taken up by one of his companions 
the game, and followed by the remaining 
two in succession. The highest num 
“thrown” was fifteen. Now came Henry: 
turn. With a nervous grasp he shook ' 

fatal box—for the third time it was litte’— 
he had won, by a single number! W* 
every demonstration of delight he seized 
money on the board, now all his own. 

couraged by his success, he would try 4 


Ens 


'|}—he did so, and won. Now he was fir} 





embarked in the gambler’s destiny. Game 
after game was played, and still he w” 
Intoxicated by his success, he marked » 
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‘he malicious grin of satisfaction that rested 
va the dark features of his companions. But 
pis joy Was ill-timed, and of short duration. 
me game was turned—he lost! But he 
thought he would retrive his ill-luck, and 
siaved on—until he was reduced to his last 
“ake! He had become almost frantic through 
syeess of excitement. With a desperate 


srmness he grasped again the box—he lost !) 


4! now was gone—all his bright hopes were 
‘an instant crushed, and he was left penni- 
| He stood, for a moment, as if he could 


ae pelieve the reality of his situation. The 


greadful truth burst upon him—his glaring}! 


oves seemed starting from their sunken sock- 


eis—his mouth foamed—and his whole being} 


seemed gathering to some mighty effort. At 
chis instant his quick eye detected the ma- 
liynant grin with which Bowers was regard- 
‘ac him. With a convulsive grasp he seized 

e box that lay before him, and, with all his 
‘ree, hurled it at the villian’s head. Bowers 

ad seen the movement, and at the same time 
pent low to avoid the blow—the box flew 
over him, passed through the open door-way, 
and shattered the glass of the bar-room into 
a thousand fragments ! 

The next moment the brawny hand of the 
landlord was roughly laid upon his shoulder, 
demanding payment for the damage he had 
done his fixtures. Money he had none—the 
frightful alternative was before him—he 
imist be dragged to prison! Officers were 
yeedily procured, and Henry’s doom was 
inevitable. He stood mute with anguish, 
cizing, horror-stricken, upon those around 
lin—till his eye caught the gleam of tri- 
unph which Bowers darted upon him—then 
his rage Was unbounded—he made a desper- 
ate effort to free himself from the strong hold 
‘the officers; but it was in vain—the move- 
ment was anticipated, and their hold upon 
him Was increased, 

“Villain!” he gasped, almost suffocated 
with passion. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed Bowers, and he 
darted from the room. 


“My wife! my poor Julia!” uttered 


Heury, in the most heart-rending agony. He}, 


then became a passive prisoner, and was led 
without resistance to the common jail! 
There, within the precincts of a narrow cell, 


we will leave him, and return to Julia andj 


her boy. 


Hour after hour had passed, and still she 
watched for her husband’s return. But, alas, 
he came not! She almost sickened at the 


thought of his having relapsed into his old|| 


habit. Twice had her child awoke and begged 
lor food, but she could give him naught but 
sind words, and promises of his fathers’ 
speedy return. 


She laid the boy upon his cot, and was 
passing to the door, as she heard a footstep, 
and then a knock! ‘T'was strange, she 
thought, that any human being should visit 
them in their solitary abode. She seated 
herself beside her babe, and her clear, silvery 
voice echoed, “ Come in!” The door opened, 
and John Bowers stood before her! 

She started from her seat at his appear- 
ance, evidently agitated. But the next mo- 
ment, with a calm yet dignified air, she re- 
quested to know “to what cause might be at- 
tributed the honor of his visit !” 

“ Julia—” 

“Sir!” 

“ Pardon me, Mrs. Clifton—I am the un- 
welcome bearer of sad tidings. Your hus- 
band has been arrested for an alleged misde- 
meanor, the cause of which I know not, and 
dragged to prison.” 

* Merciful Heaven!” exclaimed Julia, as 
she staggered, and almost fel! into a chair. 

“ However reluctant,” continued Bowers, 
“IT might have been to convey this heavy 
news, my reluctance was counterbalanced in 
the hope of doing you a kindness—and if my 
assistance can be of any avail, I should be 
most happy to—” 

“Sir,” interrupted Julia, “you have said 
enough. For your kindness,” and she turned 
a withering look of scorn and contempt upon 
him, * trust me, I am duly sensible—and as 
for your assistance, now hear my answer. 
‘Sooner would I toil, aye! toil until the flesh 
drop from these hands, than accept assistance 
from a wretch like you! Leave me!” and, 
‘with a proud gesture of her arm toward the 
door, she turned from him. 

“ Nay, Julia, this is unkind. Since first your 
form came over my enraptured sight, I have 
loved you !” 

“Hear him Heaven!” uttered Julia, as 
she lifted her trembling hands towards the 
blue canopy. 
| “Tf you will leave him who has acted so 
_base a part, and trust to the kindness of one 
who adores you—” 
| “ Base man!” she exclaimed, whilst her 
indignant feelings choaked for utterance. 

“ Listen, Julia,”’—Bowers suddenly paused, 
,awed into silence by the noble bearing and 
‘scornful expression of the fair being that 
stood before him. 

“QO, thou just and righteous God! give 
me patience to endure, and strength to defy !” 
she mentally exclaimed, and then turning to 
the coward villain, who still stood mute, she 
said, in a firm tone— 

“ Know, monster, that the home of Henry 
Clifton, be it the gilded mansion or the poor 
hovel, are alike the temple of his wife’s 
honor, and as such shall be respected! Your 


9? 





insulting proposals I despise! Begone! 
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Bowers made no answer, but darted to the] his own bosom—a bright blade flashed jy +, 
door, and turned the key within the lock. air, and, quick as thought, descended! 'T), 

“ Mine, then, you shall be by force!” he), was a wild, unearthly yell, and the body 
muttered, between his closed teeth, in an ill) John Bowers rolled at his feet—a Corpse | 
compressed rage. The next moment a band of officers », 

At this moment a hurried footstep was) villagers entered, and attempted to lay h»),. 
heard without, and then the voice of Henry—! on him. He hurled the foremost from }, 
“Open, Julia! quick! or I am lost!” as he raised on high the reeking weap, 

Had Bowers been stricken by a thunder-) from which they shrunk in horror and distys, 
bolt, it could not have wrought a greater!) “ Blood for dishonor!” he madly shoyt: 
change in his appearance. His face became} Aha! Now am I nobly, amply ayeng« 
of a livid hue, and blanched with fear, his| Stand off! ye hirelings !—the first any ne ye 
arms fell, and he stood paralyzed, trembling} that dares approach, shares his fate!" 9) 
like the leaf of the aspen. Julia pointed to| with a terrible determination in his counts». 
a recess in one corner of the room, and he} ance, he pointed to the inanimate body at |. 
darted into it for concealment. The stillness || feet. . 
of the grave reigned through the apartment.|| Gradually his eye wandered to the little o.: 
With a trembling step Julia was proceeding} where lay the form of his fair boy, streteho 
to obey her husbands’s summons, when sud-| out in death! He stared upon the }i{jos 
denly she heard a faint gasping, as if for) child, as if misdoubting his own senses, }}; 
breath, issuing from the cot where lay her) limbs quivered—the weapon fell from } 
boy, that sent a cold chill to her very heart—| grasp—he clasped his hands, and wept! 
with a frantic energy she tore away the co-| His fury having thusspent itself, and his fv), 
vering that hid him from her sight, and, to| ings became subdued, he cast himself on +); 
her horror, beheld the child—dead ! floor beside his boy. The officers approaches 

There was a wild, piercing scream, and| and secured him while in this defenceless juv. 
the form of Julia sunk senseless to the floor—| tion. He raised himself, gazed upon his¢)\i)! 
the door was burst open, a loud crash fol-|| for a moment, and then turned to his captors, 
lowed, and Henry rushed in. He gazed}; “ Lead on, sir,” said he, in a calm tone, » 
around until his eye met the prostrate form} the principal officer, “I am ready!” 
of his wife—he sprang toward her, and lifted}; Awed by the fearful scene, the crow: 
the apparently inanimate body in his arms. | around him gave way, and he crossed the 

“Julia! my love! Julia!” cried Henry, in| threshold of that home to which he was 
wild accents. “Gracious Heaven, she hears| again never to return. * i 
me not! Soon the blood hounds of the law}! That night, within the narrow limits of 
will have tracked me here, and then I am} dismal cell, lay the form of a man writhing 
lost! Ha! what’s this?’ he exclaimed, and|/in convulsions. ’T'was Henry Clifion! 
suddenly pausing, as his eye seem rivetted| once the proud, the noble, and the gifte/— 
upon some object before him. the pride of his relatives, and the honored of 

Bowers, in his eagerness to escape to his| his friends—a victim to the inebriate’s con- 
place of concealment, had dropped his hat,| mon lot, the mania-potu. With wild ani 
and it now lay on the floor, in the centre of | incoherent ravings he passed a portion of the 
the room. This was the object that had fixed| night, a sufferer of al] the horrors of that trr- 
his attention, and which he now held in his) rible disease. At times he would start ‘ro 
hand. his couch—threaten destruction to thos 

“ By all that’s evil, it belongs to Bowers!”| around him—blaspheme the holy name of 
he uttered,—“ Now do I suspect foul doings| his Maker—and then burst into a paroxysm 
here! Julia! revive, Julia!” of laughter that would appa] the stoutest 

Her eyelids gradually unclosed, her lips} heart. For nearly an hour he seemed to have 
moved,—* Harm him not, Henry !” she mur-| grown more calm, when, on a sudden, be 
mured, faintly. sprang furiously from his bed, striking hs 

Horror-stricken, his wife fel] from his arms.| breast with wild and frantic gestures—he 

“Harm him not? Where is he? Speak,) staggered back—there was a rattling sou’ 
woman, that an injured husband’s arm—” in his throat—his eyes started from their 

“ No, no! [ dare not—you would seek his} sockets—a short, stifled groan—and lie ‘e. 
blood !” ‘back—dead ! 

“Right! IT would! O,shame! to take ad-|| Thus, in the prime of life, “unwept and v 
vantage of your husband’s absence to consum-|' honored,” he sunk to a Drunkard’s Greve! 
mate your base designs g } “ Cut off even in the blossoms of his sins, 

At this instant his quick glance caught the Unhousell’d, unprepared, unaneall‘d, 
shadow of a man gliding cautiously behind,|' No reckoning made, but sent to his account, 
toward the door. With one spring Henry|) — with ait nis imperfections on his head.” 
had him by the throat—his hand passed to|, * * * * «  * 
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Julia, the fond, devoted and wronged Julia—| 
would we were spared the record of her un- 
deserved fate. 

After her husband had left their abode, for| 
the last time, some kind and humane persons 
\ifted Julia from the floor, where she had long | 
iain insensible, and by great exertion restored | 
her once again to animation. But, alas! 
reason had entirely fled, and the fair and 
lovely Julia was a maniac! There was a 
strange, unmeaning stare in those once bright 
oves—and a sad, woful appearance in that 
once happy countenance, that would open 
the avenues to the most callous heart, and 
melt it to pity. 

After the burial of her child in the village 


church-vard, early every morning she would || 


take her basket in her hand, and, after gather- 
ing it full of bright flowers, she would pro- 
cved to the grave of her boy, and there 
sirinkle the green turf with her sweet offer- 
ings. 

She was known to all the villagers, and 
whenever they chanced to meet her in her 
solitary wanderings, the exclamation, “ Poor 
Julia,” would burst involuntarily from their 
lips, often followed by a tear of heart-felt 
sympathy. 

Sometimes she would appear in the midst 
ofa group of fair children, and, selecting the 
youngest and most beautiful from the circle, 
would seat it by her side, and in her sweet, 
yet thrilling voice, sing to it some wild legend, 
that sent to the heart a strange, yet delight- 
ful sensation. 

If there is aught can call forth the deep 
fountains of the soul, it is a young and lovely 
female, like to a fair flower, rent by an un- 
timely hand from the bright and blossom- 
ing tree, and left to sicken, wither, and to 
die! 

For months she wandered thus, pitied, yet 

loved by all—until one morning some of 
the vill gers, on passing the church-yard, 
saw an unusual appearance on one of the 
graves that excited their wonder—they were 
soon at the spot—and there, upon a little 
hillock, that marked the resting place of her 
child, lay the apparently lifeless form of Julia. 
She was instantly conveyed to the nearest resi- 
dence, For a long time she remained insen- 
sible, nothwithstanding the untiring exertions 
of the good-hearted peasantry to restore her 
again to animation. At last, to the anxious 
gaze of her kind and attentive attendants, 
she appeared returning to a state of conscious- 
hess, and to reason. 

Her eye had lost its dull stare, her bright 
countenance had resumed its natural appear- 











anee—all denoted the return of a long lost 
intellect. She gazed calmly around her, 


smiled sweetly upon her friends, and then 


‘clasping her hands upon her bosom, she faint- 


j 


ily exclaimed— 

“* My boy—my sweet babe! I come!” 

And her free, unfettered soul was wafted, 
as we fondly trust, to that bright world 
“where the wicked cease from troubling, 
and the weary are at rest.” 

Kensington, 1842. 





Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


THE FIRST CALLS, IN SPRING. 


BY MRS. M. L. GARDINER. 


—-————A prisoner of Providence, 
| By wintry frosts and piercing winds confined, 
sy icy fetters bound, | viewed the storm 
Clouds gather from afar, and heard them sweep 
In awful fury o’er the earth and sea. 
| Sweet spring returned, and by her balmy breath 
| Dissolved the chains. Beneath the sun’s warm beams, 
| They sped their way toward the rolling deep. 
| With sweet delight I hailed each bursting bud, 
| And sighed, when in its erystal vase I saw 
| Its beauties shrined, as winter's ermine spread 
| Once more its glittering pall o’er the shrubs 
| And flowers. [mpatiently, I watched the 
| Sun’s soft light, and saw with pain the clouds flit 
O’er his rosy face; and days all cold and 
| Cheerless, slowly succeed each other; saw 
Nature struggle, like a sickly child, and 
Yet unable to put forth her beauties. 
But like the child, whose features kindle with 
Returning health—who smiles enraptured at 
Each strengthened pulse, warmed by the sun's soft rays 
Exulting ‘neath his healing beams—forward 
She came in all ler dewy freshness. The 
Velvet earth rejoiced, and each young spire 
Of grass which drank the morning dew, sent up 
In each pure crystal drop, a joyous hymn 
Of praise. Like the young birds, who find with joy 
Their sunny home, and sing among the boughs, 
I found myself unbound, and wandered forth 
Delighted. Induced by vernal groves, and 
Sweetly scented shrubs, by blooming flowers, and 
Calls from friends beloved, I hied me forth to 
Taste life’s purchased sweets. 








First turned my steps to 

| One, who on her couch of pain for many 
| Years had lain. One who could ne'er enjoy the 
| Spring’s fresh bloom, nor view its blushing beauties. 
As I drew near her dwelling—passed by her 
| Darkened window, I heard the same low groan 
Which on my ear a twelve month since had burst. 
One of two lovely girls she was, who, like twin flowers 
| Upon one parent stem, had blossomed sweet 

In youthful loveliness. Smitten by stern 

Disease, she faded in her early bloom; 

Nor could the tears ef fond affection bring 

Back her youth's fresh verdure. No time, nor care, 
Could rear the cherished plant. Else woulda 
Mother's love, a sister's kindness, like a spring 
Perennial; untiring acts of 
Brother's tender care, and a fond father’s prayers, 
Have caused the vermiel hue to blush upon 

Her cheek ; the song of praise to rise from her 

Pale lips. As I approached, a hollow moan 

Broke on my ear, and sunk within my heart. 
Opprest with grief, her sister came, and took 

My hand with tears. “The same deep groan,” said 1 
“O yes!” she cried, and fast her sorrows fell, 

Like rain, when stricken from a flowery bough. 
Louder came the groan-—“ Oh, dear! Oh, dear!" in 
Accents hollow as the sepulchral tomb. 

Her breath seemed gone, her anguish was intense. 
Looking around, she cried, “Go call my mother.’ 
Pale was that mother’s face as she approached ; 
| "There was no hurrying as she sought her child ; 
| Stooping, she jeaned her cheek upon her face, 
Another groan burst from the sufferer’s lips— 
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«Oh, mother !” what thrilling words were these! “ oh, 
Mother! what shal! I do, my mother, oh, my 
Mother!” How did these accents thrill upon 
My ear, and sink within my heart. I was 
A mother too. And could I see my dark r 
Eyed one, now flushed with health, and buoyant with 
Delight; O! could I live, and hear her 
Say * ny mother” in tones so forcible? 

Then on the widow’s door I softly tapped, 
Whose plaintive voice in weakness bade me enter. 
1 found her prostrate on her bed alone. 
She whom L once beheld surrounded by 
A bright and beauteous band, like stars which gild 
The blue expanse of heaven. Each in their 
Orbits gleamed for one short hour, then, like the 
Stars which sink the earhest in the western 
Main, the loveliest waned the first, till all were 
Gone. The Word of Life wide opened lay, a 
Well of consolation, springing up to 
Cheer her few and solitary hours. Next 
On a mother, who, since last we met, had 
Seen her first-born beauteous child, ‘mid wealth and 
Splendor, sink into the tomb. Vain were all 
Earthly ties to keep her spirit back. She 
Passed away amid her youth's fresh bloom, like 
A bright cloud at sun-set’s hallowed hour, whose 
Brilliance on the heart had left its stamp. and 
Shewed me in a flood of falling tears, * "Tis 
The survivor dies!” Then on a mother, 
Who hud lately quaffed from fate’s sure bowl, the 
Embittered draught of woe. A mother who 
Had seen, in one short hour, a son of hope, 
While yet the smile beamed on his honeyed lip, 
And the fond kiss was warm upon his cheek, 
Death's signet fixed upon his polished brow! 
Last on a widow, from whose clasping arms, 
Relentless death had torn a husband dear. 
Amid her solitude, her depth of woe, 
No eye but God's could pierce, or comprehend 
The gloom which wrapped her round. 


And these, 1 thought, 
Are the companions of my early hours. 
©! where has fled the smile, the cheerful look? 
The light elastic step, the flush of health, 
The merry sound of little ones, those opening 
Buds of hope? They all were gone! The smile gave way 
To grief! Tears spoke the welcome ; sickness chained 
The step; disease had blanched the face; and those 
Young buds had opened full their bloom ! 

How sweet, 
Thought I, as I returned home, to look 
Away to a perpetual spring. <A spring 
Which never tades. Where death shall set the tired 
Spirit free ; and like the beauteous shrubs, and 
Opening flowers, the soul shall flourish, blossom, 
And expand, beneath the smile divine of 
Heaven's Eternal King. 


Sag Harbor, L. L., June Ist, 1941. 


Woman.—Perhaps one of the most indis- 
pensable and endearing qualifications of femi- 
nine character is an amiable temper. Cold. 
and callous must be the man who does not 
treasure the meek and gentle spirit of a con- 
fiding woman. Her lips may not be sculp- 
tured in the lines of beauty, her eye may not 
roll in dazzling splendor, but if the native 
smile be ever ready to welcome, and the 
glances are fraught with clinging devotion, 
or shrinking sensibility, such must be held 
as far above “gold and rubies.” A few mo- 
ments of enduring silence would often pre- 
vent years of discord and unhappiness, but 
the keen retort and waspish argument too 





often break the chain of affection link by link, 
and leave the heart with no tie to hold it but | 
stern and rigid duty. 


— 
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CLARA: OR POETRY AND Hq) 
KEEPING. 


BY MRS. S. W. COOKE, 


There are little quiet nooks in our ya; 
population, around which the great thoroy 
fares of life seem to wind, and leave t to th 
undisturbed enjoyment of their primit 
bits and associations; and even, as we , 
imagine, within the influences of city |). 
not a hundred miles from its b br wi v 
communities are found, who seem as jgnors; 
of every thing beyond their own little, 
of action, as if in no way connected wit! t); 
world of excitement and progression. 

Every day has its accustomed association: 
and change of season alone brings with 
\change of employment. Death, or marr 
seems almost the only era in their quiet 
tory, and thus as manhood succeeds | toy 
and age to manhood, life moves quietly a! 
its beaten path, and at sun-set thro ws | 
load as calmly, and with as much appa 
|indifference, as if it were to resume its jour. 
ney on the soul’s morrow, lighted by the sn 
hopes, and cheered by a like employment 

The excitement of a more active and ¢ 
terprising life, diffuses itself with them, « 

a whole life-time; not that they are unaffected 
by the agitating passions of our nature, but 
necessity is their task-master, and keeps those 
passions, like the Hebrew bond-men, cov- 
stantly directed to emergencies, nor leaves 
them at leisure to accomplish other thant 
provision for their daily wants. 

Yet they seem happy—that is, in their way 
the old folks chat, and enjoy their tea, wi 
they go a neighboring, and the younger go 
sip, and make love at their rustic ba'ls a1 
quilting frolics. I of course speak of t): 
jority; here and there one can find that | 
of refinement, which adverse life often g 
tocharacter. Good common sense united W! 
religion, and, as a matter of course, wit 
rity of intention, filters as it were thr 
circumstances, and purifies itself from t 
grosser associations that surround it. 8 
is dear Aunt Polly, the Aunt Polly still « 
whole country round, and who can lov 
better than I! Aunt Polly, though age 
brought with it its infirmities, is yet t! 
ling of the whole neighborhood ; even now |e 
|spend hours with her in her little garden. »* 
all round with pinks and roses, with the 
hock peeping through its white-washed ': 
for though the best part of the groun 
ways well filled with the essentials of ¢ : 
garden, yet side by side with the coars 
getable, the potent onion, and the unman 
potato, grows the dulce of her labors. 
fragrant balm, the dark green myrt'e. | 
delicate lily of the valley, and the blue « 
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violet, mingle with an innumerable quantity || and lastly Mr. and Mrs. Wilmot, with the 
of annuals, which Aunt Polly has sown as a —— and more costly arrangements of a 
ind of rural hem-stitch round her border. —_||/drawing room, too delicate to endure the 
Sunday, in this little community, was in-|/ rocky roads in a rougher conveyance. tow 
jeed a day of rest, and here might the edu-|| Mrs. Wilmot felt when she passed through 
cated read a lesson the world seldom teaches. the dilapidated gate, fell through the broken 
The fatigues of the week, nor indeed any || piazza, and gazed for the first time on the 
other plea, ever hindered its observance. The|/ utter desolation of every thing around her, I 
wagon was ever at the gate on a Sunday morn-|| leave to conjecture. 1 doubt, however, it the 
ing, to bear the inmates of the dwelling to the || picturesque situation that had fascinated her 
diferent churches that were scattered, miles|| husband, was equivalent to the entire absence 
asunder, through the valley. One minister||of comfort she was doomed to feel. Soon, 
not unfrequently supplied three parishes, and || however, every thing assumed a more cheer- 
though it sometimes puzzled the horses to||ful aspect: the house was enlarged, and re- 
know which road to take, yet the driver gene-|| fitted, with almost the celerity of Aladdin’s 
rally found his way there before the begin-|| palace. Wonder for awhile shut them from 
ning of the sermon. the intrusion of the neighborhood, but curi- 
jt was a pity their steady observance of the || osity at length conquered, and at all hours of 
Sabbath did not influence more frequently the || the day and evening the good folks were seen 
six intervening days, and teach a gentler les-|| buzzing about in all directions, to and from 
son of charity and brotherly kindness, but||the farm, with the latest information they 
alas! their better feelings were too often laid |/had gathered. The impression made on them 
aside with their better coat, and Monday again |/by the usurpers, was evidently untavorable ; 
found them fully involved in all the detail of||the common courtesies of life were irksome ; 
their employment. if they chose to be civil, it must be in their 
It was during a summer excursion through || own way, and with their hats on to enter the 
one of these quiet valleys, that Mr. Wilmot, || house at all hours without the ceremony of a 
wearied with the anxiety and care incident,!|knock, and in their shirt sleeves if it so 
as he reasoned, most peculiarly to commercial || pleased them. The first insult Mr. Wilmot 
life, resolved on the purchase of a farm that|| unintentionally inflicted was in the shape of a 
lav in the bosom of the quiet settlement. ‘The || large knocker on the front door. 
farm had long been vacated by the death of || But it would be in vain to attempt to por- 
its former proprietor ; and though its principal || tray half the causes that produced his unpop- 
dwelling was shattered and weather-beaten, || ularity; the slightest offence, however unne- 
the fences prostrated, and all the interior ar-|| cessary on his part, was resented by the whole 
rangements uncomfortable and desolate, yet ||community; for they had married, and inter- 
in itself the situation was so beautiful, the/| married, and the party offended was always 
stream so picturesque, rushing through the/||second cousin, or second cousin by marriage, 
heart of the valley, precipitating itself over|/to the whole neighborhood—the touch was 
a huge barrier of rocks, and thus forming one || electric, and sent a shock to the farthest re- 
of those beautiful cascades that sometimes|| move of consanguinity. 
breaks suddenly upon the traveller, and flings|| Poor Mr. Wilmot was literally at war with 
a freshening influence over the surrounding||a hive; and there seemed indeed no way of 
landscape—the luxuriant foliage of the woods, || remedying the evil but by adopting the school- 
and the utter air of seclusion and peaceful-|| boy philosophy of flight. Yet he continued 
ness around it, was too grateful to the world-|/to brave it; perhaps he became accustomed 
tired eye of the citizen to be rejected. to it, after the manner of his nearest neigh- 
Here then Mr. Wilmot brought his family, || bor, who actually kept a bevy of his winged 
and there seemed indeed from the arrange-||contemporaries close to the well, where his 
ments that preceded their approach, a remote || family drew their daily supply of water—and 
suspension on his part of the inconveniences|| why did he not move it? “O, his family were 
of this isolated spot. Although not the slight- || almost used to the sting now—it always stood 
est reason existed for the homespun animosity || just there—and if grandfather’s folks did’nt 
of the neighborhood, few can imagine the|| mind it, and got used to the sting, he was 
sensation with which they gazed on the pre-|/sure they could !” 
parations, that preceded the approach of the|| But what was all this to the happy children 
family. First came the wagon, with the ser-||of the family; there were the green fields 
vants of the household; then followed sundry || rich with the clover blossoms, the beautiful 
others, laden with wines, groceries, farming || woods where the wild grape climbed to hide 
utensils, and boxes of furniture, whieh the||its purple fruit in the dense shade of their 
good folks said, as they passed the different || luxuriant foliage; there were birds and sun- 
tenements on the route, were laden with||shine and all the changing sports of the 
gold! then came the governess and children, '' changing season, and their happy governess. 
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after the school-hours were over, to mingle 
with their pastime—what then was all this 
care and perplexity to them! 

The first encroachment on their enjoyment, 
was in the form of a tutor, to take the place 
of their dear governess; for too young, and 
too gentle perhaps to control the noisy urchins 
who frolicked even in the school-room, she 
was content to resign her station, and take 
the place of an elder daughter or companion 
to Mrs. Wilmot. 

I was a daughter of an old friend, and pass- 
ed my summers principally with the happy 
group, and I too had my desk in the little 


school-room, and next to Clara Wilmot. O)| 


Richard Bookstaver! sit still in the corner, 
which you occupied for two years as our tu- 
tor, until I recall] the picture; and if your eye 
should ever rest on these pages,and my mem- 
ory is incorrect and the portrait untrue, re- 
member the philosophy of Addison, when 
severely treated by his critics—who viewed 
his own name in the affair but as one given 
to a fictitious personage, to whom he bore no 
resemblance, and felt no other feeling than 
transient regret that his name was so unfor- 
tunately convenient. Well do I remember 
the old school-room with its low ceiling, and 
small-paned windows, the cherry book-case 
in the corner, where sundry matters, such as 
quills and writing books, geographies and his- 
tories, Latin Grammars, Greek Testaments, 
were deposited, together with various modes 
of enforcing obedience, in the shape of black 
medals, a fools-cap with his written denuncia- 
tion, and other inventions to subdue the re- 
fractory. The long bench, too, with its desk 
prefixed, slanting and ink stained ; the gloomy 
old globe in the corner, a pretty good repre- 
sentation of this gloomy world, and the maps 
of his own drawing that pictured the white- 
washed walls with their blue and white di- 
visions, whiskered mountains, and scrawly 
rivers, the immense Latin and Greek folios, 
and that awful edition of Euclid that lay on 
Mr. Richard’s table, and Mr. Richard Book- 
staver himself, with his demure and stern 
physiognomy, whose inflexible expression sel- 
dom yielded to a smile—all are again before 
me. That he was a student no one could 
deny ; day and night, every moment not occu- 
pied by his school, or sleep and meals, was 
devoted to books, and yet I can’t tell why, 
reading never seemed to improve him; the 
ideas rested on his mind like type on paper un- 
changed; you might have them as received, 
as you could by opening a volume, but the ma- 
terial was no way improved, it was but paper 
after all—his books were marked and re- 
marked, whether any remarkable passages oc- 
curred, or all was common-place. Clara and I 
used to call them land-marks, showing the ex- 
tent of territory over which he had travelled. 


Vo. V. 


|| It is delightful to wander over pages w),,., 
|| the slight pencilling betrays to us the pa. 
|| the mind has made, the foot-prints, as jt on 
| of the spirit, on some bright resting place, |; 
\|is akin to the enjoyment of perusing y ;., 
|| gether; but Mr. Richard’s volumes were |;,, 
\|rally covered with these hieroglyphies o 
|| sensation, I will not say feeling, for the jo). 
/worm seemed literally to have crawled oo 
| the whole page. 
| But he taught the boys Latin and Arithne. 
itic; if he could not teach Clara and my. 
English, we were more to be blamed thay } 
Clara would write verses and I would p; 
\them from her slate, “and thus we play, 
idouble when he thought us engaged iy \ 
‘rule of three ;” but we did not love him, « 
|there was the secret—and Clara loved poe: 
| better than Euclid, and I loved Clara!” 
| Atlength Mr. Richard’s engagement yw. 
|completed, and sunshine again broke in yyoy 
jour hearts. The boys were sent to a distay: 
school, and in the interim between his ¢.. 
| parture, and Boarding School for us, Clara ay) 
| were as happy as happy could be. She wrote, 
jand talked, and dreamed, I believe, in poetry, 
for her mind was overrun with it—an ey». 
_berance that bade fair to crush the more 
valuable in character, and allow its better and 
more useful energies but a stinted growth, 
|Our favorite walk led to a mossy rock jar 
the water-fall, hid from observation by ti: 
| projecting rock, and hung all around wit) the 
| wild vines that fell over its rough sides. |p. 
\deed there was every thing around Clara’: 
j|home—its utter seclusion from the worli~ 
| the entire dependence on one’s self for enjy- 
;ment—to foster her imagination; there isa 
|necessity too of mind that seems to cal] for 
| sympathy, and rejoices when it is found—and 
jall around us answered to the appeal—tie 
| sweet scenery—the unbroken stillness of our 
solitude—the peacefulness of our own hearts 
|—all contributed to give the false coloring to 
|life, that after years has denied. Yet tliere 
| was a happy influence drawn around Clara's 
heart by those early impressions. It was as 
|yet untouched by religion. But when the 
death of her mother and subsequent tria’s 
|came—among which, I believe, self-<disci- 
|pline, was the most difficult—then, when 
|God’s blessed spirit, in the still small voice 
of conscience reminded her of duty,—du'y 
|in all the departments of her little sphere, as 
\a friend, as a sister, and last and dearest, ss 4 
daughter—when the necessity of contro.iinz 
her feelings of educating her heart, was en- 
| forced upon her, then came back those peace 
| ful recollections of childhood, and hung their 
soft drapery around those blessed emotions *s 
a shadow and refuge from the glare of t 
bright a world. 
Clara bad mingled with that world, and 
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srhiaps enjoyed fashionable life, yet it was 
SS fra season. Its novelty, its excitements, 
sre all attractive to the uninitiated. Many 


years pa 


ye farm had then merged into a flourishing 
village, and the busy manufactory mingled its 
sound with the water-fall. A few of the old 
~ttlers still lingered in their homesteads, but 
the younger and those who had sold out, re- 
weated a little from the scene of so much 
excitement, some miles distant, present the 
«me code of good-breeding, illiberality and 


| norance their forefathers instilled. 


“What do you mean to do with poetry, 
Clara.” said I, “now that you are married ?” 

«(, put it by,” said she, laughing, “as too 
oretty for every-day wear. My husband is 
oractical and sensible, and I use the word in 
cntra-distinction to poetic—and [ mean to be 
sensible too—they say a poetess should never 
mary, and [ think so, unless the feeling be 
most wisely disciplined.” 

And Clara was right: it matters little 
what a woman’s accomplishments are, when 
called to fulfil the important duties that devolve 
ypon her at her marriage—she may converse 
like Plato, and sing with the sweetness of an 
Eolian harp, and yet, if she cannot preside 
over her family with prudence, economy, and 
dignity, she is as despicable as an experienced 
general, who understood the whole science 
of war, and yet was a coward. 

Well, thought I, what kind of a house- 
keeper will Clara make? when I heard my 


wetical friend was actually preparing for that | 


great event in woman’s quiet history, and had 
already taken the pretty cottage, we had so 
often admired in our rambles together. There 
was something ominous in the choice of that 
cottage—situated in the most romantic part 
of our romantic village, upon a bluff, close by 
the water-fall; so close that I remember, on 
a bright spring morning, as we paused to look 
upon it, the spray-cloud rising from the tor- 
rent almost folded it from sight until the sun 
touched it, and the vapor literally became 


“A crown and mantle of living flame.” 


_“Tthink, Fanny,” said Clara, “ it would 
we something like living in a rain-bow, to live 
in that cottage—how I would like to live 
there.” 
Aad be, said I, smiling— 
“One of those bright creatures of the element, 
That in the colors of the rainbow live, 
And play in the frightened clouds.” 
And now Clara was to live in that cottage, 
and literally embody with herself, child, and 
wusband, that beautiful sentiment of Milton. 
Tying on my bonnet T soon reached her pretty 
tome. “What a place for poetry!” I ex- 
viaimed, as I stood on its broad piazza, em- 


ssed by and Clara again became an_ 
‘habitat of that still beautiful spot; though | 


! bowered in honey-suckles and white roses, 
while the acacia and catalpa spread their 
|| flowery branches around one, and gave but a 
partial view of the fall. ‘Come in, Fanny,” 
called Clara, who was peeping at me through 
the window, 
“On heaven and on thy lady call, 
And enter the enchanted hall.” 

And on entering—There was Clara, with her 
sleeves tucked up to her elbow—a checked 
apron on, with a hammer and tacks, busily 
employed in putting down the carpet she had 
just finished ; her infant was playing on the 
floor, and the little nursery-maid was alter- 
nately employed in beguiling the one, and as- 
sisting the other. 

“ You must dine with us to-morrow, Fanny; 
Charles returns from New York in the morn- 
ing ; and at our first dinner, in our own house, 
I think we shall both feel as you and I did 
when children, and we played ‘go to see,’ a 
little bashful at first.” 

The next day I formed one of the trio at 
Clara’s table; the steak was well cooked, and 
the apple-pie delivious; I congratulated her 
upon having so good a cook. 

“She has not yet come,” she replied, “ but 
takes her place to-morrow. Am I not grow- 
ing practical, Fan, as I promised ?” 

“Indeed you are, dear Clara—yet, in so 
sweet a home, if one of the ‘ Nine’ should 
occasionally visit you, you will certainly wel- 
come her?” 

**Q, of course; but she must wait until I 
have darned my husband’s stockings, sewed 
on every button, and lulled my baby to sleep. 
My poetry shall be something like your songs, 
Fanny ; you sing and charm your friends, and 
amuse yourself; I, less fortunate, perhaps, 
may write to amuse my friends, and I alone 
be charmed.” 

We have so long laughed over the effect 
of a letter written six months after she had 
commenced house-keeping, to her brother-in- 
law—a great favorite with Clara, and who 
was on a visit to his parents in a neighboring 
State—that I will subjoin it. 

Unfortunately, the letter found no one at 
home but his parents, as he was absent with 
some friends, on a fishing excursion. The 
old gentleman, as was customary with him, 
walked over to the post-office in the cool of 
the evening; and well did the old lady know 
that he was the bearer of a letter, as he en- 
tered the gate, moved rapidly over the gravel 
walk, and deposited his hat and cane in the 
wrong corner. 

'| “Tt is addressed to Samuel,” said he, “ my 
\\dear; but it is Clara’s hand-writing; and as 
‘her letters are family property I shall break 
|| the seal.” 

} “(© do!” said the old lady, as she laid down 
‘her knitting, “J quite want to know how the 
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dear ch 

ing.” 
The old gentleman wiped his spectacles— 

and carefully adjusting them, read as follows: 


ildren get along with house-keep- 


“It is evening, dear Sam, Charles and Fanny are 
home, 
And the bright lamp is cheering our dear little room; 
My basket is near, but I'm tired, and can't sew, 
So needles and muslin, this evening adieu ! 
And as Charles has one paper, and Fanny the other, 
I'll cheat a sad feeling by writing my brother. 
I’ve been striving to-day, like an excellent wife, 
To blend the ‘ utile et dulce’ of life ; 
I've teen pickling, preserving, and quite in a stew, 
Now bothered by baby—then thinking of you ; 
For bee-like, a thought has stole over my brain, 
‘That you care very little to see us again ; 


A stinging thought, Sam, which ll crush if you'll come, |! 


And bring back the honey of hearts to our home. 

O, don’t stay any longer! for poor Carlo* lies 

On the door-mat, with naught to amuse him but flies; 
And pen, ink, and books, undisturbed on the shelf, 
Refuse to be social with one but yourself. 

And paper looks blank and our cheerfulness’s flown, 
For it seems as a link from our heart's chain had gone. 


In this dull town of ours I have little to tell, 
I've seen none of your cronies, but Mr. Udell, 
And he at the last evening's lecture I saw, 
Intent upon Solomon Southwick and law. 


O, Tloved that old man! for reverend’s the form, 
That can meet wintry age, unbowed by its storm; 
Though Time stood on his brow like a tyrant, and told 
A withering tale !—that such men could grow old— 
Yet mind grappled with years, unscathed by a care, 
For the greenness and beauty of wisdom was there. 


Tho’ the music of Milton flowed sweet from his tongue, |) 


He proved that more sweetly [saiah had sung ; 
That Dante a rapture to sense might impart, 

But that David alone swept the strings of the heart; 
And so calm was the flow of the lecturer's mind, 
His reasoning so lucid, his thoughts so refined, 
That [ rose from Philosophy’s ocean impearl'd 
With the gems of a purer and holier world. 


Give my love to dear father and mother, and say, 
I don’t write such episodes every day ; 
But you know, Sam, when Nature and feelings are 
tired, 
The mind in reaction is sometimes inspired— 
But the Pythian draught is exhausted, and now 
Dull slumber is passing its wand o’er my brow ; 
My pen and ink fail me—my senses are dumb, 
So I'll go to bed, Samuel, and dream you have come, 


Yet one word at parting—a blessing—a prayer! 
That life may be sprinkled so lightly by care, 
Like dust on the butterfly’s wing, every wo 
May soften, not shadow, the brilliance betow— 
But memory is with me—a tear’s in my eye! 
For my heart’s with my childhood—dear Samuel, good 
bye.” 


The old gentleman closed the letter with 
an evident expression of disappointment— 
“ Well,”—said he, after a pause—“TI think 
we may infer they are all well, as Charles 
was reading the paper, and Clara’s thoughts 
were unoccupied.” 

“] don’t know that,” said the old lady— 
“if Charles has a wife that writes poetry, I 
guess he has to take care of himself.” 

“ Well,” said the old gentleman, “ we will 
hope for the best, she may, after all, be a 
sensible woman.” 





* A favorite pointer. 


True Politeness. 


Vo L. V 


SIMPLICITY OF TRUE POLITENgss 


Were I to search for unadulterated ». 
‘ness, I would pass by all the coined o¢ 
tions of the modern schools—the 
the great, and glance at a few sketehex of «, 
jancient Bible days. [ would witness the g,. 
between the herdsmen of Abraham an¢ |, 
\and the dispute amicably adjusted by thiss.p, 
| ple sentence—“ If thou wilt take the Jo | 
| then will I gotothe right,” ete. I woys 
|down in the assembly of Abraham an ; 
children of Heth; when Abraham rose »» », 
| bowed before Sarah, asked for a sepule|ipo: 
‘bury his beloved Sarah out of his sight, 
would listen to their answers—* none 9: .. 
‘Shall withhold from thee this sepulehre.” 
| would hear him offering money, and Eph: 
| saying—“ Nay, my lord, hear me; the f¢! 
igive thee,” and then receiving the moyoy 
upon the earnest solicitation to spare the fre’. 
ings of obligation. I would stand by the y; 
of the Gundetng Laban, while Rebeccs has. 
jed and let down her pitcher, and drew wate: 
for his camels to drink. { would go in thy 
‘time of barley harvest into the field of Boz 
and hear him charge the reapers to let thy 
damsel, Ruth, glean among the sheaves, ay! 
drop a handful by design, and rebuke her pe: 
| Who can read these unadorned narratives 
| without wishing the spirit of those days to te. 
‘turn, when the stuffed fowl and the Chris. 
‘mas cake shall be offered as unostentatious!y 
'as the fatted calf and unleavened bread ¢/ 
Abraham and Sarah—when proffers of kin. 
ness shall mean kindness—when a promise 
shall mean something put off, and a kis 
of salutation something but a betraying int 
‘the hands of enemies—when our daughters 
| shall be taught that taking the lowest se 
| when ‘* bidden to a feast,” and a “rising wp 
before the hoary headed,” savor more of true 
politeness than a graceful curtsey ora git 
jedged card to a modern dinner party. The 
| time is coming when truth shall stand befor 
_us disrobed of all her tinsel, “ unadorned ani 
plain,” in all her native majesty; then we 
shall see things as they are, and custom have 
no demand for affected sincerity.” 


ar lors 


1 


Tue Human Votce.—God has made the 
whole earth vocal with sweet sounds. The 
untravelled forest echoes the notes of the wil 
bird, and the habitations of men are made g's! 
‘by the song of the feathered minstrel. bv’ 
above all, the human voice, that combines the 
highest charm of sweet sound with the i 
spiration of thought, is given for no ordinary 
'purpose or earthly pleasure. In its whispe 
\of affection how grateful! In its express 
| of religious devotion how exalted! For 8 
| Solace in trouble how dear! For its partis 

pation in joy how unspeakable ! 
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NATURAL HISTORY—THE LYRE-BIRD, OR SUPERB MENURA. 


Gifu 
Mf Yi; 7 
Mi, {/ 


{The Male and Female Lyre-Bird.} 


The beautiful bird,-of which the above cut! and the habits of this interesting and elegant 
represents a male and female, is a native of |! bird. 


Australia, and, both from its appearance and_| 
the difficulty experienced in determining its 
affinities, has attracted the especial attention’ 
of naturalists. M. Vieillot, in his work on} 
the “ Birds of Paradise,” figures the lyre-bird 
(menura superba, Davies in Lin. Trans.) un-| 
der the title of Paradisea Parkinsoniana, in| 
honor of J. Parkinson, Esq., of the Leverian| 
Museum, through whose means he received) 
a drawing of it; and Shaw, in his “ Natural-| 
ists’ Miscellany,” 577, following Vieillot, | 
terms it the Parkinsonian Bird of Paradise. | 
Vieillot, however, was preceded in his descrip-_ 
tion by General Davies, who, in the year 
1500, with juster views respecting the bird | 
in question, characterized it in the “ Linnean 
Transactions,” vol. vi., as the type of a new 
genus,and gave it the appellation of Menura 
Superba, which is now its established title. 


With respect to the affinities, or natural 


tribes, which the Menura holds, there is 
considerable difference of opinion among orni- 
thologists, 

As, however, our object is not to enter into 
an abstruse account of the affinities of genera, | 





| 


The Menura equals a common pheasant in 
size, but its limbs are longer in proportion, 
and its feet much larger; the toes are armed 
with large arched blunt claws; the hind toe 
is as long as are the fore toes (the length of 
these being nearly equal) but its claw is 
larger than that of any of the others; the 
scales of the tarsi and toes are large bold 
plates, and their color is glossy black ; tie 
head is small, the beak, as Cuvier has de- 
scribed it, is triangular at the base, pointed 
and compressed at the tip; in the male the 
feathers of the head are elongated into a 
crest; the wings are short, concave, and 
rounded, and the quill-feathers are lax and 
feeble; the general plumage is full, deep, 
soft, and downy. The tail is modified into a 
beautiful long plume-like ornament, repre- 


'|senting, when erect and expanded, the figure 
‘of a lyre, whence came the name of lyre- 
situation in the arrangement of the feathered | bird. 


This ornamental tail is, however, con- 
fined to the male. In the female the tai! is 
long and graduated, and the feathers are per- 


'|fectly webbed on both sides of the shaft, al- 


though their texture is soft and flowing. In 
the male the tail consists of sixteen feathers, 


¥e shall confine ourselves to the description'/of these (see the cut) the outer one on each 
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side i is broadly but loosely webbed oe. its 
outer web being narrow: as it proceeds it}, 
curves outwards, bends in, and again turns 
boldly outwards and downwards, both together 
resembling the framework of an ancient lyre, 
of which “the intermediate feathers are the || 
strings; these feathers, except the two cen- 


tral, which are truly but narrowly webbed on} 


the outer side, consist each of a slender shaft, 
with long filamentous bubules, at a distance} 
from each other, and springing out alternate- || 
ly. The appearance of these feathers, the || 
length of which is about two feet, is peculiar- |) 
ly graceful; their color is amber brown, but}, 
the two outer tail-feathers are grey, tipped |) 
with black, edged with rufous, and trans-|| 
versely marked on the inner web with trans-| 
parent, triangular bars. ‘he general plum-}| 
age of the Menura is amber brown above, | 
tinged with olive, and merging into rufous on 
the wings, and also on the throat. The under || 
en are ashy grey. With respect to the} 

abits of the lyre-bird much yet remains to 
be known. Shaw, in the account be collect- || 
ed, observes that its powers of song are very || 
great :—“ At the early part of the morning it}, 
begins to sing, having a very fine natural) 
note; and gradually ascending some rocky || 
eminence, scratches up the ground in the} 
manner of some of the pheasant tribe, elevat- || 
ing its tail, and at intervals imitating the |) 
notes of every other bird within hearing ; and || 
having continued this exercise for about two), 
hours, again descends into the valleys or 
lower grounds.” 

{t is in the hilly districts of Australia that || 
the Menura is to be found, and its manners 
are shy and recluse; it is almost exclusively 
terrestrial, seldom taking wing, and when 
forced to do so, flying with labor and diffi- 
culty. Dr. Latham temarks, “It is said that 
it will frequently imitate the notes of other 
birds so as to deceive most people;” and we 


may here add that the musical powers of this} 


bird, which we have been inclined to doubt, 


have been confirmed to us by the testimony || 


of a gentleman who, during his residence in 
Australia, had many opportunities of gaining 
information on the subject, and he assured us 
that not only were its own notes rich and 
melodious, but that it imitated those of other 
birds with surprising tact and execution. Mr. 
George Bennett, however, who notices the 
Menura in his “ Wanderings in New South 
Wales,” does not allude to this circumstance, 
one of considerable importance; he neither 
confirms the statements of Shaw and others 
respecting its powers of song, nor refutes 


them as erroneous. His information is never- || 
theless interesting. The native names of the}: 
Menura, according to this gentleman, are) 
“ béleck béleck,” and “ balangara;” it is com-|| 


mon in the mountain ranges in all parts of 





} 


|! the odeny, of ew South W ules rr 
‘been much thinned in its numbers in « 

‘districts, in consequence of the tai]. = 
of the male being saleable at Sidne yy Wh 
they are highly valued. In the ranges os, 
Illawarra district, where it once aboyng 

the Menura is very rare. " 


“The lyre-bird,” observes Mr, Benno. 
“is a bird of heavy flight, but swift of « foot 
On catching a glimpse ‘of the sportsman, , 
runs with rapidity, aided by the wings, .,.. 
logs of wood, rocks, or any obstruction to 
| progress; it seldom flies into trees, excep: 
jroost, and then rises only from branch : 
branch. They build in old hollow trunks, 
| trees which are lying upon the ground, o; 
‘the holes of rocks; the nest is merely firm 
of dried grass, cr dried leaves scraped tog 
ther: the female lays from twelve to cixte 
\eggs, of a white color, with a few scatter 
light blue spots; the young are difficult 


‘catch, as they run with rapidity, concealing 


‘themselves among the rocks and bushes, Ti 
| lyre-pheasant, on descending from high trees, 
‘on which it perches, has been seen to fi 
‘some distance ; it is more often observed dy. 


ing the early hours of the morning and in the 
‘evening, than during the heat of the cay 
Like all the gallinaceous tribe, it scrat - 


about the ground and roots of trees, to 
‘up seeds, insects, &c. The aborigines d deco. 
‘rate their greasy locks, in addition to the e 
feathers, with the eplendid tail- Suthers. of 
‘this bird when they can procure them.” 


For the Ladies’ Garland. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO A LADY'S ALBUM 
BY JOSEPH BURGIN. 


Beware, ye poetising sages, 

fHow you scribble on these pages; 

For curious eyes will often gaze 

On every leaf in future days, 

And criticise each verse in rhyme, 
When you have pass’d the bounds of time. 
So if you’d win immortal fame, 

And leave on earth a deathless name, 
Beware of flattery when you write, 
And uphold virtue, pure and bright; 
Laud all that’s noble, generous, kind, 
And all that elevates the mind ; 

Stand boldly forth for mental grace, 
And not the pretty hand or face, 

The damask cheek, or sparkling eye, 
Or beauty which will shortly die— 
But something more substantial still, 
Which ne’er forsakes through good or ill, 
But goes with us till life is o’er, 

And guides our way to Heaven's shore. 


February, 1842. 
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pan for the Ladies’ Garland. 
CHILDHOOD. 


Many and pleasing are the associations 
ghich cluster around the home of our child- 
hood. %It matters not how far we are sepa- 
nted from this consecrated spot—or how long 
she time that has elapsed since we beheld it; 
still lives in our memories as fresh and 
pegutiful as ever. We reanember it only as 
it appeared to us In life’s young day—the 
Fiysium of our youthful fancy. And yet, 
ster an absence of a few years, how very 
liable we are to be disappointed on our return 
our early homes. Whatever changes may 
pave been wrought elsewhere, by the hand 
of time, we forget that these too are subject 
wp change; and fondly hope that we shall be- 
hold unaltered this hallowed spot of cherished 
memory. 

In our early days, knowing but little of the 
world, we are accustomed to look upon the 
surface bounded by our horizon, as the love- 
liest spot of earth, and think that there Na- 
ture has displayed her finest skill. We have 
no idea of trees more majestic than the oak 
under whose shadow we have played, and 
whose branches to our childish view seemed 
to reach almost to the clouds. We may have 
heard of lofty mountains; yet, in our minds, 
they are associated only with the hill which 


F we have so often climbed with all the ardor of 


Alpine travellers, eager to catch a glimpse 
of the scenery below; and which we have 
dignified with the name of mountain, because, 
yerchance, it raises its towering summit a 


few feet above its neighbors. We may have 
read of the beautiful and picturesque scenery 
of nature—and this has recalled to our minds 
the grove where we used to wander, when 
released from our tasks; amusing ourselves 
with tracing the windings of some babbling 
stream, now “gliding o’er its pebbly bed,” 
and now leaping from a projecting rock—a 
miniature Niagara. 

We go forth into the world, and mingle in 
its busy scenes, till its novelties cease to at- 
tnctus. What at first struck us with ad- 
miration, no longe: excites in us the same 
emotions, because we have so often beheld 
i, And though we may have spent years in 
visiting the most noted places of ancient and 
modern times—though we may have enjoyed 
the society of the great and good; yet there 
tre hours when we sigh for the freshness of 
ceight which nature’s simplest works excited 
within us in our young days. We resolve to 
return again to the scenes where al] was 
‘nght and pleasing, and no perplexing cares 
dsturbed our enjoyments. But do we find 
even here the joys that were ours, when as 
yet we Were unacquainted with the world ? 
Lertainly not. The mountain, the stream, 





land the majestic oak lose half their charms 
by comparison with others equally beautiful ; 
‘and we cannot repress the feeling of disap- 
|pointment, that what we have so long and 
fondly remembered, should appear to have di- 
minished in loveliness, So then we see that 
it is not the place alone—it is not that our 
childhood’s home is so lovely above all others, 
that we so sacredly cherish its memory, and 
cling to it with so ardent an attachment— 
but it is rather the remembrance of what it 
then appeared to us, which our fancy has con- 
verted into reality. C. T. G. 
Yates Academy, N. Y., 1842. 


Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 
SLANDER. 


Character is worth every thing. It is an 
estate that cannot be purchased with gold; it 
is dearer to man than life. What a crime, 
then, is slander! It is worse than robbery— 
itis akin to murder. The slanderer takes 
that which will be of no benefit to himself, 
jand for which he can make no return; he 
takes that which is dearer to man than life, 
for which his blood would not be a sufficient 
atonement. “Take my gold—aye, take my 
life, but spare me my good name.” is the 
feeling of every one. 

God surely never sent a greater curse upon 
the earth than “ foul-mouthed slander.” Man 
never found an enemy more cruel, or more 
destructive to his best interests. It bursts 
the ties of friendship, destroys the peace of 
families, makes enemies of brothers, and is 
itself the greatest enemy of that love which 
/man is bound to possess towards his fellow 
jman. It is, indeed, an enemy of every thing 
that is calculated, in the least, to promote the 
happiness of mankind. Nothing, perhaps, 
has caused so much wretchedness or misery 
to the human family. Slander is cruelty it- 
self, and the most faithful servant of injustice. 

How universal are its effects. Here is a 
man possessed of an unblemished character, 
whose thoughts are pure, and “ whose name 
the world delights to honor.” Let slander, 
with its face of truth, attack such an one, and 
the whole world is affected. Each man looks 
upon his fellow man with eyes of distrust, not 
knowing who may next turn traitor to his 
reputation. “How,” say they, “can man 
put confidence in man, when such an one, 
who was the very ‘soul of purity,’ proves 
false?” Mankind was formed throughout by 
Nature in perfect harmony, like a well tuned 
harp, and as in this, when but one chord is 
injured, the whole harmony is destroyed—so 
in the other, slander puts a world out of tune. 

Such is slander—such is its criminality, its 
cruelty, and such are its effects upon man- 
kind. These remarks are general, and apply 
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4 Broken Heart. 


Vo. \ 








to slander in every form, and as regards man- 
kind universally. But there are cases in 
which this crime is peculiarly heinous, and its 
cruelty most refined and aggravating. I refer 
to female character. This is sacred, and he 
who lays an impious hand upon it, is guilty 
of the most unpardonable sacrilege. If there 
be a demon on earth in human shape, it is the 
slanderer of “female innocence.” For him 
no punishment can be too severe, no banish- 
ment too remote, and no solitude too desolate 
or lasting. Would you see its cruelty! Pic- 
ture to yourself a being, lovely and innocent, 
spending “ youth’s sunny hours” in solitude— 
deprived of intercourse with mankind— 
shunned by the good, and the by-word of the 
vile—pining in disappointment for the love of 
one who once had loved, but whose love had 
changed to shame and pity. And do you ask 
the cause! "Tis slander. Too virtuous to 
yield to one whose only wish is to destroy, 
she has become the victim of his revenge. 
He causes the darkest reports to be circu- 
lated among her friends, and to reach the ear 
of her lover, so cunningly prepared, and so 
plausibly corroborated, that even those who 
would not, must believe. But see again. 


The rose fades upon her cheek, the bright eye || 


grows dim, and the flower, just now so bloom- 
ing, is withering in its youth. Awhile she 
mourns in sadness, till at length, destitute of 
hope, she dies of a “broken heart.” Aye, a 
“broken heart.” This is the work, and the 
last work of slander—for this it delights to 
labor—here is its cruelty satisfied—and let 
him, who has read of a broken heart, who is 
acquainted with its miseries, be careful how 
he speaks lightly of the character of woman. 


== 


The annexed, from the London Court Jour- 
nal’s correspondent, dated “Manheim, June 
19th, 1841,” proves, most incontestibly, that 
“truth is stranger than fiction.” 


A BROKEN HEART. 


A circumstance occurred here on the 15th 


ult., so singular and affecting, so much more || 


incredible than most tales of fiction, that, 
though the parties were of an humble station, 
itdeserves to be recorded among the romances 
of real life. On that day a young woman of 
an interesting and respectable appearance, 
was seen to enter the city, carrying in her 
arms an infant, and leading another child of 
three or four years of age. Immediately on 
her arrival she inquired for the house of a 
man to whom, it appears, she had been affi- 
anced at Hamburg, and who had left her there 
under a vow shortly to return and keep his 
promise of marriage; but finding that he 


continually, on some new pretence, p); 
the fulfilment of his engagement, she | 
thought it best to go in search of him. 

Having easily discovered his abode. . 
proceeded at once to it, and there foyng },, 
by an extraordinary fatality, in company y.., 
another girl and her relations, and aboy: . 
proceed at the very moment with her 4,, 
altar. [t was in vain that the first lai: 
threw herself on her knees before her {,,,, 
less brantigham (a person to whom a wo», 
is engaged in Germany is 50 called,) neji, 
her tears nor prayers, nor the sight of }, 
children moved him; she was repulsed }; 
the whole party, and the door closed agains 
her. Shortly afterwards the marriage cor, 
mony was being performed in the ¢lyyr9: 
and the ring just placed on the finger of s), 
'second bride, when her rival entered yy 
the children. The shock was too much j; 
her; she fell down dead. The body was cq. 
jried to an inn, where it was afterwards (js 
\sected, and the veins of the heart discovers; 
| to be torn asunder—a proof that the tery»; 
| broken heart,” is not a mere poetical one, by: 
|that, however rare the occurrence, it may, 
\in this instance, actually take place. 

This tragic story being soon made know: 
the populace, to the amount of many hundreds 
followed the funeral of the unfortunate w 
‘man; but before committing her to the grave 
\the cortege repaired with the coffin to the 
house of the just married couple. There the 
| broke the windows, and, in a vociterous ma. 
jner, called on the bridegroom, whose sane 
|, was Pral, to open the doors. The police were 
‘now assembled, and had much difficulty 
preventing the mob, many of them armes, 
‘from executing summary vengeance on te 
moral culprit. 


Pre 








ewes 
—_—_—_ 


A LITTLE WORD. 


A little word in kindness spoken, 

| A motion or a tear, 

Has often healed the heart that’s broken 
And made a friend sincere. 





A word—a look—has crushed to earth 
Full many a budding flower. 
/Which, had a smile but owned its birth, 
Would bless life’s darkest hour. 


| 


Then deem it not an idle thing 
A pleasant word to speak ; 

The face you wear—the thoughts you bring- 
The heart may heal or break. 





| Endeavor to be first in thy calling whatevet 


\it be: neither let any one go before thee # 
| well doing, nevertheless do not envy the me 
‘its of another, but improve thine own ta.ent. 
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Female Meditation—The Turkey’s Leg. 22] 

















7 
rEMALE ME DITATION. — re — a in reflection she 
z —plunged in a profound reverie, 
[ love to gaze upon the soft expression ofa) she is insensible to all passing objects, till 
female countenance and there read the medi-| something like a distant peal of thunder echo- 
tation of her heart. When her mind is ab-) ing among the hills, starts her from her trance, 
sorbed in deep thought and her whole intel-| and she awakes to the mellow strains of a 
jectual powers seem to be actively engaged | soft noted flute, that emerge from an adjoin- 
in solving some truth to the gratification of | ing grotto. 
her wish. Her vacant gaze indicates plainly || 
when she is laboring under great mental ac- || THE TURKEY'S LEG. 
tion, and a wild, yet lovely smile announces' ; 
when she has accomplished her object. Per-| { once met with as noble a genius as was 
haps she is calling up by-gone scenes, whenever moulded out of clay—he was a!) heart 
in her youthfal days she loved to rove the || and soul—he loved his friends, pitied his ene- 
felds, cull flowers, dress the doll, and sport|/mies, and had a half of his little store always 
with the bright and lively animation of cher-|| ready for a fellow creature in distress, Such 
ybic loveliness, to prate upon the knee of her|| choice Spirits are rare commodities now-a- 
sray haired father, or fly to the warm and/||days, in this world of bustle and speculation ;. 


enthusiastic embrace of an affectionate mo-| when they are met with, we generally tind 


: | ; - 
ther who loved her as she loved her life, and||them to possess a counteracting passion—for 


prized her as a daughter. Wer mind roams || where is the human being that is all perfec- 
in littering succession from object to object., tion? Edgar Sinclair was of an ancient and 
Scarce has it been encircled with the halo||honorable family; his parents, though pos- 
of one delightful vision before another still|)sessing but a very limited fortune, instilled 
brighter supersedes and passes away to give||into their son the same aristocratical princi- 
place to one brighter and brighter still. Thus|| ples they had inherited from their ancestors. 
it calls up the images of her childish sports/|He received a splendid education, the ex- 
with more than all their original loveliness,|| pense of which almost impoverished his fa- 
and brings to view almost every transaction) ther, and when he entered the world, he was 


' anxiety hang over her pillow and kissed her 


of her twenty past years, from her infantile 
moments, when her fond parent with tender 


feverish brow, to the more engaging scenes 
when youth displayed its whole vigor, and 
health was set forth in the rich exhibition of 
a rosy cheek and dimpled chin, and so on 
through intermediate revolutions of time and 
place, awakening the slumbering scenes of 
youthful fancy, the school-room with all its 
simple pleasures, the first introduction into 
society, and the many and varied circum- 
stances that have since followed. The emo- 
tions of her heart beat high, her veins throb) 
with a pressure of blood, her swelling soul 
would gladly fly back and rejoin those ec- 
static joys, revel in those festive pleasures and 
consummate its existence in the overwhelm-| 
ing flood of childhood’s delights. But she| 
takes a second thought; those scenes have 





obliged to select a profession whereby he could 
jobtain a livelihood. He chose the law, as 
| giving a free scope to his powers of eloquence. 
A brilliant intellect will not long remain in 
obscurity; the genius and wit of Edgar made 
him friends, and his poverty and excessive 
‘pride were soon lost in the admiration his 
jassociates betrayed for his high intellectual 
iqualities. He became an accomplished poet; 
his songs were sung by romantic little misses 
with delight—his odes were recited on public 
occasions, and his bon mots even attributed to 
| Dean Swift, Ben Johnson, Sheridan, &c., for 
‘no one ever thought of Joe Miller. 

| Edgar, with all his strength of mind and 
|nobleness of nature, was weak enough to fall 
in love—and with a lovely and amiable girl, 
‘too, who possessed every recommendation a 
|poet could wish; a man of the world might 
jsay she wanted one thing—money. The 


fled into oblivious tranquillity, her former as-||story of their love would be nothing uncom- 
sociates have passed away like the dews of |;mon,so I shall passall thatover. The affec- 
heaven. The fond parents, to whom she||tion was mutual, and so they got married in 
clung with filial tenderness, and from whose ‘the usual way of forming a copartnership. 

lips she so often drank instruction, who taught), Edgar Sinclair was, to use his own expres- 
her soul to breathe affection, and her heart to|| sion, born under an unlucky star, with an iron 
love her Creator, have been enshrined be-| spoon in his mouth. He loved his wife ten- 
neath the hallowed turf, the icy marble alone||derly, as all husbands should do, and he paid 
directs her mind where they lie: she thinks, | dearly for his love, for she was too lovely a girl 
the warm tear of a daughter’s love steals si-|/ to be snubbed at, and he too proud to let her ap- 
lently down her blooming cheek—her eyes|| pear one jot behind others in point of fashion. 
seem rivited on some object, but she beholds,, Things went on smoothly for a while, for Ed- 
it not, adead vacancy usurps their wonted ani-|| gar had friends who would help him out of 
mation, the clock strikes by her side, but her difficulties. But, in the course of time, he 
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was reduced to a minus quantity, L e., he 
owed more than he had a prospect of paying. | 


To confess poverty, is to all mena task ; to 
him it was degradation. 
scorned it—he sold out all he had—paid what 
he could, and left the rest to chance. His 
wife wisely accommodated her desires to her | 
husband’s means, and he loved her ten times. 
more for it. Frequently they had to go with- | 
out a dinner for the want of the ready to pay 
the butcher and the baker. Such is the fate, 
of Genius. 

The ready wit and humor of Edgar gave 
him a passport to the first circles; for many 
a purse-proud personage, while he loves to’ 
mark the bright constellation of genius, little | 
recks the grief that is breaking the heart-| 
strings of the being from whom they emanate. | 
He received an invitation from a southern | 
nabob to dine, which was of course accepted. | 
His wife asked him as he dressed himself for 
the feast, with an appetite well whetted, if | 
he would think of her while he sat at the! 
sumptuous table ? The hint was broad enough : | 
Edgar kissed her care-worn cheeks, while a! 
blush mantled his own, and told her he would | 
not forget her. 

All things went on smoothly—southerners | 
are noble hosts, they know well how to cater. 
for hungry guests. Edgar’s jokes gave a zest 
to the whole, and, had it not been for one 
malapropos, the company might have sepa- 
rated grateful to the host and delighted with 
the humorist. But there was mortification 
in store for Edgar, and, in fact, for the whole | 
company. 

As the champagne was going its merry 
rounds, and all hearts were rife with glee, 
the steward informed the host that two of his 
massy table spoons were missing, and that the | 
waiters had all been searched, yet the arti-. 
cles could not be found. A gentleman i im-| 
mediately proposed that each one present 
should be searched, but the host positively de- 
clined—he had too much respect for his friends 
—he could not for a moment suspect any gen- 
tleman present. But it would not do; the 
company insisted on being searched, and the 
host proceeded reluctantly to the task. After, 
examining the pockets of several, he came 
to Edgar, on whase visage the white and red 
might be seen alternately coming and going. 


“Excuse me, Mr. Sinclair—but it is the 
wish of the company.” 

*« |—]—I—cannot be searched, Mr. B——,” 
retorted Edgar, coloring highly,—* my stand- | 
ing in society should place me above suspicion 


—and I assure you, on my honor as a gentle- | 


man, I have not got the spoons.” 

A slight murmur went round the table, and 
Mr. C. seemed very much agitated. “O 
come, Sinclair,” said a gentleman, “ you cer- ' 


His proud nature’ 





rae 
tainly would not be singular in this cas 
turn your pockets inside out.” - 

“ When I need your advice, sir, | sha)),.. 
it,” replied Edgar, coloring still more deo, 

—“TI cannot submit to the search—;; 
thing 1am not used to; though | assur. ; ; 
all, gentlemen, on my honor, I know noth 
about the spoons.” 

All entreaties were unavailing: Fjp,, 
would not allow his pockets to be tones 
and he therefore stood accused of the thy.» 
Taking his hat and cane, and almost brs». 
over his wounded pride, though he endo... 
ored with all his might not to expose the ors, 
test of feelings that raged within his bo 
he walked firmly towards the door, and, }, oa 
ing to the company, retired. When he ¢. 
tered the street, his feelings found vent, ap4 
he burst into tears—his honor stigmat 126m 
his reputation ruined forever. His w; 
ceived him with her usual kindness, byt hp 
heeded her not; he retired to his bed, an) 
passed a night more of phrenzy than repose. 

In the morning he received a note trom 
|| Mr. B., desiring his immediate attendance » 
his house. Thither Edgar went, consejos 
of his innocence, and prepared to divulge hs 
secret. 

“Tell me,” said Mr. B., taking him by the 
hand, “ tell me, sincerely, why you refused to 
be searched last evening, when the company 
proposed it? I did not believe you gui'ty « 
the time, and my belief bas since been vere 
fied ; the spoons were thrown into the yard by 
a careless servant, who shook the cloth with 
out examining ite , Lhave ever thought va 
an honorable man.’ 

After several cian between pride and 
duty, Edgar replied : 

“Your disinterested generosity, sir, cor- 
mands my admiration: and I am not ashame 
to confess to you that [ have abused your |ibe- 
rality. I am poor, sir, miserably peor—st 
your table I satisfied myself with Juxurie—! 
thought of my wife, who had not had a dinner 
for two days. A tempting leg of a turiry 
lay on the dish; I thought it no harm—yu 
might have given it to your dogs—so | = \y 
slipped it into my handkerchief, and dep s" 
it in my pocket. Judge of my mortifcaton 
sir, when the gentleman proposed thet we 
should be searched for the spoons—my pover'y 
and meanness to be exposed—it was mor 
than my pride would bear, and I refused, 


'| | would rather be accused of robbing the ma, 


|than be guilty of embezzling the /eg of « 
turkey.” 


A charitable man censureth not his neg 
bor, he believeth not the tales of envy and me 
levolence, neither reapeth he their slanders 
He assisteth the poor in their trouble, ! 
joiceth in furthering the prosperity of all 
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' streamed richly into the chamber of the dy- 
ing. The warm breeze kissed the pallid 


' were the moments left to her on earth, and as) 
_ she looked that last long look, her eyes beamed | 
_with “unwonted fires,” and a bright smile) 


-and a low, sweet voice, broke the solemn) 


‘tow; but now, his joyous laugh was hushed, 


The Dying Mother. 
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THE DYING MOTHER. 


«There is a sweetness in woman's decay, 

When the light of beauty Is fading away ; 

When the bright enchantment of youth 1s gone 
And the tint that glowed, and the eye that shone, 
And darted around its glance of power, 

‘And the lip that vied with the sweetest flower 
That ever in Pestum’s garden blew, 

Or ever was steeped in the garden dew— 

When all that was bright and fair is fled, c 

But the loveliness lingering around the dead. 

PERCIVAL. 


1 “* My son, you will soon be deprived of a 
|| mother’s love and care. You now hear me 
speak for the last time on earth; but when 
'|my voice is hushed in death, and my body 
‘laid low in the tomb, remember my dying 
|| words. Resist temptation, and if sinners en- 
} tice thee, consent thou not. Pray to thy God 
||morning and evening; and when you kneel 
| alone, remember how often [ have knelt with 
'}you and told you that you had a Parent in 


It was a summer day, so bright and beau-|| heaven who would always take care of you. 


" tifal, that an angel wandering from his hea v-|) 
" ealy sphere might almost have fancied him-|| 
" colf still in paradise, and have forgotten that’ 
"man had ever sinned. Streams of water || that her last breath was spent in prayer for 
danced and sparkled in the sunbeams, sweet 
' fowers sent forth their fragrance upon the 
 air,and the birds warbled their wildest songs 
" inthe shady grove. 
ness; but at that very hour, in the stillness | 


All seemed joy and glad- 


of her chamber, and surrounded by her sor- | 


' rowing friends, one of the loveliest of God's | 
- creatures was bidding adieu to earth and all | 
| its joys. In the spring of youth, and hope, | 


and feeling, when life seemed sweetest, and 


and now the golden rays of the setting sun | 


cheek, and played among her bright tresses 
that clustered around her brow, for the last 
time. She knew that she should never look 
upon the bright, beautiful world, again. She 
felt that life was ebbing fast away, and few 





lighted up her countenance. Her lips parted, | 
stillnaess—* Bring hither my child ; let him 
receive his mother’s dying blessing.” 

They brought to her bedside a young and} 
happy boy, who had never before known sor- 


| 


the smile had vanished from his lip, and his, 
bright eyes were sad and wandering. They | 
had told him that his mother was dying, and | 


‘although he knew not what death meant, he| 


felt that death was something terrible. He} 
placed his little hand in hers, and looked fear- | 
fully into her face ; but that smile re-assured 
him,and he lisped that name so dear to every | 
woman's heart,—mother! What a host of 
agonizing feelings were stirred up in the 
heart of the invalid as he uttered that word. | 
She closed her eyes, and for a moment her| 
countenance was convulsed with the intense | 


fraggle. It was only for a moment; she | 


| husky. 


| May your mother’s dying blessing rest upon 
| your head through all the trials of this life, 
|and when you are tempted to sin, remember 


you.” She paused for a moment, and when 
she spoke again her voice was faint and 


“My husband, come hither; place your 
hand beneath my head, and let me rest upon 
your bosom. I would feel your breath upon 
my cheek, and hear your voice once more. 

He did as he wasdesired, but a convulsive 
sob shook the strong man’s frame as he pressed 


|| her to his heart, and the tears that he strug- 
' the ties that bound her to earth were strong- | 
' est, her spirit was slowly passing away. They | 

had moved her couch to the open window, 


gled not to restrain, flowed down his cheeks. 
She raised her eyes, beaming with all the in- 
tensity of woman’s love, and exclaimed with 
sudden energy; “Oh! ‘tis very hard to part 
from you, but we shall meet again—in hea- 
ven !” 

Her head sunk back, a slight convulsion 
passed over her pale face, and was succeeded 
by a smile, and all was still. The mourners 
were alone with the dead. The eyes that 
beamed with life and gladness were closed, 
the tongue that never spoke but to bless was 
silent, and the heart that beat with all a wo- 
man’s generous feelings and warm affections 
was still forever. 

The wife and mother was dead, but she 
still lived in the hearts of those who had loved 
her. The son never forgot her dying words; 
and in after years, when upon the verge of 
crime, the same sweet voice seemed to whis- 
per in his ear, “ My son! resist temptation.” 
That husband never suffered another to be- 
guile his heart from its homage to the dead, 
but ever treasured up her memory, and looked 
forward to the time when he should meet her 
in a happier world, never again to part. 


M. E. E. 





FRIENDSHIP gives a new polish and edge 
to intellect, to fancy, to feeling. “ Friend- 
ship,” says Cicero, ‘* divides our sorrows and 
doubles our joys.” It is, therefore, wanted in 
every fluctuation and change of external cir- 
| curnstances, whether adverse or prosperous ; 





was calm, and the same bright smile was|| and especially wanted where there is an ob- 


tiere again. All were hushed in breathless | 
Suence until she spoke. 


vious tendency to monotony and sameness.— 


| ANON, 


FOR THE LADIES GARLAND. 


WEST FRANKLIN. 
MUSIC BY CYRENIUS WOODWORTH, FRANKLIN, DELAWARE COUNTY, NEW YORK.—WRITTEN NOVEMBER ise 
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. The voice of my beloved sounds, While o’er the mountain top he bounds. He flies exulting o'er the yy, 
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And all my soul with trans - port fills, Gently dothhe chide my stay. Rise, my) 
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Rise my love, &c. 
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come a - way, Gently doth he chide my stay, Rise, my love, and come away, 
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Second Verses 
The scattered clouds are fled at last, The warbling choir enchants our ear: 
The rain is gone, the winter's past, Now with sweetly pensive moan, 
The lovely vernal flowers appear, Coos the turtle dove alone. 























